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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS IN THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


[Reprinted by request] 
Article 1 
NAME AND OBJECT 
1. The name of this association shall be the AssocrATION 


OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS IN THE MIDDLE STATES 
AND MARYLAND. 


2. The object of the association shall be to consider the 
qualifications for candidates for admission to college and the 
methods of admission; the character of the preparatory schools; 


the courses of study to be pursued in the colleges and schools, 
including their order, number, etc. ; the relative number of required 
and elective studies in the various classes; the kind and character 
of degrees conferred; methods of organization, government, etc. ; 
the relations of the colleges to the state and to the general educa- 
tional system of the state and country; and any and all other 
questions affecting the welfare of the colleges and school, or calcu- 
lated to secure their proper advancement. 


Article 2 


MEMBERSHIP AND VOTING 


1. Any college, normal or high school, or other school pre- 
paring students for college in the Middle States and Maryland, 
may be received into membership in this association upon approval 
of the executive committee. 


2. In transacting the ordinary business of the meetings of 
the association all delegates present shall be entitled to vote, but 
on all questions requiring a decision by ballot each institution 
represented shall have but one vote. 
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Article 3 


OFFICERS 


The officers of the association shall be president, one vice- 
president from each state represented in the association, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer, and an executive committee of four members, 
together with the president, secretary and treasurer, who shall be 
ex offictis members of the executive committee. These officers shall 
be chosen at the annual meeting, by ballot, and shall hold office 
for one year, or until their successors have been elected. The 
executive committee shall elect its own chairman. 


Article 4 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


1. The president, or in his absence a vice-president, shall 
preside at all meetings of the association, and sign all orders upon 
the treasurer. 


2. The secretary shall keep a record of all business trans- 
acted by the association and conduct the necessary correspondence. 


3. The treasurer shall receive and hold all moneys of the 
association and pay out the same upon a written order of the 
president. 


4. The executive committee shall prepare business for the 
association, fix time of the annual meeting, call special meetings, 
and act for the association in its recess; but the acts of this com- 
mittee shall always be subject to the approval of the association. 


Article 5 


MEETINGS 


There shall be one annual meeting of the association, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of other business. Unless 
determined by the association the date and place of holding this 
meeting shall be decided by the executive committee, which com- 
mittee shall also have power to call special meetings of the 
association. 
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Article 6 
EXPENSES 


To defray the expenses of holding the meetings of the asso- 
ciation, conducting the correspondence, printing, etc., the sum of 
$7.50 shall be assessed upon each of the institutions represented 
in the association, and any deficiency which may occur shall be 
provided for by special action of the association. 


Article 7 
POWER OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Decisions by the association, of questions not pertaining to 
its organization, shall always be considered advisory and not 
mandatory, each institution preserving its own individuality and 
liberty of action upon all other subjects considered. 

Article 8 


RELIGIOUS TESTS 


No religious tests shall be imposed in deciding upon member- 
ship or other privileges in this association. 


Ariicle 9 
A QUORUM 


Representatives from one-third of the institutions belonging 
to the association shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 


Article ro 
CHANGE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


This constitution may be altered or amended at any regular 
meeting by a vote, by ballot, of two-thirds of the institutions rep- 
resented at said meeting. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1 
MORNING SESSION 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 





1. Hon. Leroy Harvey, Mayor of Wilmington. 





Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a great honor 
that you have conferred on our city by choosing it as the place 
for your meeting this year. We are principally an industrial and 
manufacturing city, and we need the inspiration that you can 
bring to us. 

Some of you may have noticed the motto over our new 
Library Building: “Per manus lampas tradatur.’ That seems to 
me to be significant of the profession of which you are members. 

You are the guardians of the lamp lighted by the fire that 
Prometheus stole from the gods and brought to the world. It is 
“by your hands” that the lamp of learning is trimmed and the 
light of it kept brightly burning. When did these United States 
and the world need more the service which you can render? As 
you know, the spirit of bigotry, of class prejudice, of religious 
hatred, is alive and active in this country of ours today. Just a 
few days ago we had a meeting here to welcome the new rabbi 
of a Jewish synagogue. On the platform to extend him welcome 
were Judge Gray, the first citizen of this, the “First City of the 
First State” of the Union—a Presbyterian; two priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church; the Presiding Elder of the Methodist 
Church; the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Delaware. 

“Ecce quam bonum quamque jucundum habitare fratres in 
unum.” What greater motto, what greater ideal can the edu- 
cators of America have than to inculcate the great principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States—the spirit of fraternity, of brotherhood, of equality before 
the law, of freedom of conscience and of worship, of religious 
tolerance,—those principles which have made the United States 
great and can only continue to keep it in its proud position of 
today in the forefront of modern civilization? 
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I met Prof. Conover coming out in the car. He is Professor 
of Latin at the University of Delaware. But in spite of that 
fact, in spite of the fact that you all are masters of the ancient 
language of learning, I will venture to close: 


“Auctoritate mihi commissa, ad libertatem urbis Wilmington- 
iensis vos admitto. Et omnia insignia et jura ad hunc honorem 
Spectantia vobis do.” 


2. Dr. Joun D. Sxiiton, Headmaster, Tower Hill School. 


Mr. President and Members of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: This is the first opportunity that we have 
had to see the Mayor of Wilmington at Tower Hill School. It 
is a chartered institution, but we have no right under the law to 
confer degrees. I purpose to lay before the Trustees of the 
School the proposition that they seek the right from the Delaware 
Legislature to confer degrees, and I shall recommend to them that 
we give the degree of Doctor of Latin to the Mayor of the City, 
because of his astonishing proficiency in that ancient and interest- 
ing language. 

We bid you a most hearty welcome to the First City of the 
First State and in particular to the newest school therein, which 
appreciates deeply the opportunity of entertaining your first con- 
vention to be held under the auspices of a Preparatory School. 


When I laid before the Board of Trustees my suggestion that 
the School extend you an invitation to hold this convention at 
Tower Hill an immediate and most cordial assent was given to my 
proposal and I may say with all truth and sincerity that the Trus- 
tees and Faculty have looked forward to the assembling of the 
convention with an increasing sense of delight and enthusiasm. 


It was with a two-fold thought that I conceived the plan of 
having Tower Hill School ask the privilege of acting as host to 
your Association at this time. 


First—I felt that we might at least endeavor to make some 
contribution to your comfort and pleasure. We would have you 
know that the desire to do all we can to this end is uppermost in 
our minds and our hearts. If in any single particular we seem 
to fail to minister to you acceptably, we beg that you will make 
known to us wherein we may better carry out our intent, which is 
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to leave undone nothing calculated to enhance the pleasure and, 
we venture to hope, the profit of your sojourn among us. 

And there was a second thought I had in mind when sug- 
gesting that this convention might come together at Tower Hill. 


Delaware has been making enormous endeavors and won- 
derful progress educationally during recent years. Deep, earnest, 
consecrated thought and deed have been employed for the improve- 
ment of the material and immaterial factors looking to the sound 
education of all children of the state. 


Princely munificence and generosity have been conspicuously 
exercised in the endeavor to give to the coming generations 
splendid opportunities to attain the highest, most useful type of 
education. We hope that you may learn somewhat of the results 
sought and thus far attained. 


My feeling was and is that a meeting which would muster 
such a body of educators as is here assembled—that this meeting 
must needs have a most stimulating and salutary effect upon 
Tower Hill School, upon the entire community in which we dwell 
and upon the whole state of Delaware, that you would place us 
deeply in your debt for all the benefits which would be ours by 
reason of your convening here. 


So, while bidding you welcome we beg you to take our 
thanks for coming to us, as well as for the stimulus and the inspi- 
ration you bring with you. 

We shall be very happy if your being with us affords to you 
some modicum of the pleasure that is ours in having you as our 
guests and in extending to you the hospitality of Tower Hill 
School. 


RESPONSE—HEADMASTER W. M. IrvineE, President of the 
Association. 


When we heard the Mayor speak we realized that in the year 
1894 Harvard University continued to study the classics. Prince- 
ton today is not to be outdone by Harvard! Cyrus in the Anabasis, 
when he addressed the Greek generals just before the battle of 
Cunaxa, said this to them—you have heard the Latin; I will give 
you a little Greek: 


Sxwg dé xa eid7te els otov Epyeabs aydva, byas eldds didaFw, 
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I will go one better; I will translate mine. I know that most 
of you sit in the audience and look wise and smile, while your 
classical knowledge is about twenty-five years rusty. The literal 
translation is, “Cyrus said to the generals, ‘In order that you may 
know into what kind of battle you are going, I, knowing, will 
teach you.’” And two thousand years later one of my own boys 
gave a rather free translation in these words: “In order that 
you may know what kind of a crowd you are going up against, I, 
being wise, will tell you.” 

And so I say to you, Mr. Headmaster and Mr. Mayor, we 
here are a group of idealists. We believe that idealism is not a 
dream but a statement of present conditions with a vision of 
ultimate perfection ; and we believe, sirs, that our ideals prove that 
our facts are true. Now we are not a group of highbrows who 
think that we know everything, nor a group of lowbrows who 
think there is nothing worth knowing. We are merely a group of 
teachers. We believe that every good institution is founded upon 
sound scholastic training and high morals, and that the teacher 
always counts for more than the laboratory. We heartily agree 
with one of our American writers who says that every business 
man each day in his life should read one great poem in order to 
fire his imagination. 

We have to do with rules and obligations and regulations and 
classrooms and laboratories, but we know that these are only the 
scaffolding ; our foundations go much deeper. 


May I put into the form of maxims what I believe we all 
stand for? It makes no difference whether we teach mathematics 
or the classics or literature or science or drawing or music or 
what not; we all absolutely stand on the same foundation. With 
your permission, I shall put those maxims into this form: 

We teach first that you should never exchange your ideals 
for your comforts ; second, that fate depends on a man’s character 
and not on his conditions; third, that you can make a Golden Age 
only out of golden people and not out of people of leaden instincts. 
With Roosevelt, we believe that every great decision turns upon 
the elemental choice between right and wrong. And again, we 
believe, sir, that every failure started wrong. One of the greatest 
of our Gothic architects a short time ago said: “The beauty and 
the success of architecture always depends upon your premise. If 
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your premise is wrong the farther you go the worse off you are.” 
And last, I should say, we teach that heaven comes not as a process 
of thinking but as a process of living. 

I would say, sirs, to you, who have welcomed us to this beau- 
tiful city, that every man and every woman in this group—and I 
think I am a true prophet—would have succeeded splendidly in 
other professions ; some of the members of this group would prob- 
ably have laid up great fortunes if they had gone into the profes- 
sion of business. Well, then why are we in this profession of 
teaching? I will let my answer come in the words of a Japanese 
statesman who said to one of our best-known American poets: 
“In China the Chinese worship their ancestors as dead. In Japan 
Japanese worship their ancestors through their children. A prop- 
osition is made to remove a graveyard for a much-needed railroad. 
The Chinese say, ‘Never. Our ancestors forbid.’ The Japanese 
say, ‘Move the graveyard carefully, with reverence. The railroad 
will do good to our children.’ ” 

We thank you, sirs, for your words of welcome this morn- 


ing. We are glad to be here as your guests, and as our program 
unfolds through the day we hope that you will realize that uncon- 
sciously we have been extending to you the salutation of the 
Arabs, “May your day be happy and pleasant.” 


GENERAL Topic: CHARACTER AND SPIRITUAL IDEALS AS FUN- 
DAMENTALS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


1. DreAN Howarp McCienauan, Princeton University. 


It is very easy to say, of course, that there is nothing new 
under the sun, and that human knowledge after all moves only 
in cycles, and in the realm of thought or in the realm of experi- 
mentation we are simply going round and round. And then one 
can point to illustrations, particularly today in the realm of science, 
which indicate that in the great field of electrical discoveries, for 
example, we are right back in the days of Franklin. And there is 
much which lends a specious support to this notion; and yet if it 
were accurately true that there is nothing new under the sun, and 
that we have not advanced, such a counsel would be a counsel of 
pessimism and should be one of despair. 

Fortunately it is not true in reality, because though the fun- 
damental thing may be the same and after a cycle we may be 
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back apparently to the same fundamental principle, yet that prin- 
ciple has been embroidered and has been embellished by a tre- 
mendous increment in human knowledge, knowledge of conditions, 
knowledge of mankind, knowledge of physical facts. So that while 
superficially there may have been no advancement, in reality there 
will have been, there must have been a very marked advancement 
in human thinking, in human feeling, in human development. 

Now from this point of view it seems to me that the position 
of the educational world with reference to the necessity for char- 
acter, nobility of character, honesty, good faith, loyalty—these 
things which go to make up what we call a good character—the 
attitude of the educational world towards the possession of char- 
acter as thus indicated seems to have gone through something like 
a cycle. I will not attempt to speak in the language which those 
two brilliant representatives of Harvard and Princeton used so 
easily and so fluently, and so far as I know, so accurately; I will 
not attempt to use those languages, but will pay you the compl+ 
ment of speaking to you in a tongue that I think you can under- 
stand, to say, of course, that we have had from the oldest times 
the belief in the necessity for the sound, sane mind in a sound 
body ; and of course there has been no question of the desirability 
of good health. 

But in the earlier days in this country, with our colonial for- 
bears, character was insisted upon, good character, rugged char- 
acter; and little else was insisted upon. And then not so long 
since, about the time that the free elective system was at the height 
of its vogue, and when we were having hundreds of our graduates 
returning from the continental universities of Europe, we began to 
believe—or we were told by many, at least, whether we believed it 
or not—that after all the only thing that really counted was schol- 
arship, and that character was desirable, perhaps, but not after all 
a necessity. 

I talked not so long ago with the administrative officer of a 
great and justly celebrated university and asked him what was 
the position of his university with reference to mis-conduct of 
the student. “Oh,” he says, “if it comes to our attention of course 
we consider it.” I was not satisfied, being interested in the prob- 
lem, and so I said: “Well, suppose your students go to an adjoin- 
ing city and there commit indiscretions; what happens?” “We 
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should not know about it.” “But,” I said, “suppose it became a 
matter of public knowledge?” “Oh, we should not be likely to 
know about it.” “But suppose that those men were arrested and 
they came up for trial in the police courts and the whole matter 
got into the papers?” “Oh, we never read the police news in the 
papers.” 


Now this, of course, was an easy attitude towards the stu- 
dents. And then we have had in comparatively recent years some 
of our great universities, probably in large part from the necessity 
of the situation, taking a position which seemed to give convincing 
evidence that they had little concern about the character of the 
students or the lives of the members of the faculty; that they 
were concerned solely with what went on within the walls of the 
classroom. 


Now in more recent days we have suddenly departed from 
that ; we have come to the realization of the need for good char- 
acter and the development of character; and we are back now, I 
believe, or we are coming back rapidly to the belief that our 
students must be primarily of good character, with sane minds in 
healthy bodies. 

I have been thinking a little bit about the Puritan teachers, 
the teachers in colonial days; and it has seemed to me that in 
spite of the physical difficulties which they met, their lives after all 
must have been comparatively easy ones. In the first place, the 
homogeneous character of the population, the community of ideas, 
the common purpose which actuated them, made it easy for the 
teacher of that time to have his pupils appreciate, at least, what he 
was doing or was trying to do for those pupils. And then there 
was not, as there is today, of course, the difficulty with languages 
which now exists; when the teacher, in order to be sure that all 
of his pupils may understand him fully, may have to talk in 
English and French and Mexican and Hindustanee and Siamese 
and Yiddish and various other tongues. 


And then there was another thing, particularly, about Puri- 
tans. The Puritans had a splendid sense of order and apprecia- 
tion of real values. It is said, of course, that when the Puritan 
Fathers had landed, first they fell upon their knees and then upon 
the aborigines. And certainly two more necessary things could 
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hardly be imagined for the circumstances under which they lived, 
and two more advisable things, than those two. 

Now of course we have come down into this age and we have 
undergone a transformation in our methods of conducting our 
work, In the first place, in those older days there was probably 
too much of the push from behind and too little of the pull from 
in front; too much of driving and too little of leading. There was 
too much of repression and too little of development of individ- 
ualism. 

I had occasion not long since to read over the old minutes 
of various faculty meetings of the College of New Jersey, which 
has since become Princeton University; and I was interested to 
read along about the minutes of the meeting held in about 1795, 
a prohibition by the faculty, by our pious forbears there, a prohi- 
bition of a game in which the students attempted to hit a ball with 
a club—evidently the forefather of our great national American 
game of baseball. And this game was forbidden and condemned 
in somewhat rugged language on the ground that it was unworthy 
of scholars and gentlemen, and undignified. I think one should 
shudder, would have to shudder at the burning, searing language 
with which those fathers would have expressed themselves if they 
could have had the slightest pre-vision of the wild scene of mirth 
and of joy and exultation and general boisterousness which was 
witnessed in the Palmer Memorial Stadium two weeks ago to- 
morrow. I wonder what they would have thought about it then!! 


Now there has come down to us an appreciation of the fact 
that in our affairs with students we cannot drive; that the best 
result is gotten by leading. And we are attempting throughout 
the whole country, in some places more than in others, but in all 
places we are attempting to bring about that development which 
is based on self-development, self-training, self-control, self-disci- 
pline, and we are adopting in the development of character those 
methods by which the students themselves shall be responsible 
for themselves and for their conduct, in which there shall not be 
an extension of authority from above but in which there shall be a 
development of the student body individually and collectively, of 
themselves. And of course this can lead only to the development 
of greater self-reliance, of greater self-control, of greater pre- 
paredness for the problems which those students must meet when 
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they go out into a wider sphere of activity. It can only bring about 
a heightening and an ennobling and a refining of character, and a 
finer product, a product which, in my judgment, in spite of the 
amusing utterances of a justly famed inventor of physical appa- 
ratus of almost uncanny qualities, and in spite of the vapid deliv- 
erances of a gentleman with pyro-maniacal tendencies towards 
women’s colleges—is already and which will ever be the best 
product of American civilization—the splendid, high-minded, unsel- 
Ssh young American college graduate. 


2. DEAN WINIFRED J. Rosinson, Women’s College, University 
of Delaware. 


Our responsibility as educators, for character and spiritual 
ideals as fundamentals in American education rests upon the 
premise that moral judgments are not universal, but individual, 
and possible of development just as truly as mathematical judg- 
ments. 

Among primitive people moral judgments are practically the 


same and affect only the most obvious relations between individ- 
uals as to conduct and the simplest property rights. With advanc- 
ing civilization, however, variations as to judgment of an act have 
arisen. We recognize as not responsible for moral judgments the 
insane, the sub-normal, and young children. This very negation 
implies that habits as to moral judgments may be formed in the 
normal individual which are gradually strengthened from child- 
hood to maturity, so that they become fixed and control actions. 

The moral sense is developed from two sources, the struggle 
for the life of the species (not the individual) and social instincts. 
“Out of the heart are the issues of life.” Emotions are as respon- 
sible for the origin of our moral acts as for any others. From the 
emotional origin of varying grades of approval or disapproval, 
arises the concept of degrees of goodness and badness. 

Price says, “Morality of actions is perceived by the intellect, 
just as are number, diversity, causation, proportion.” The sharp- 
ening of this perception is what is demanded of education. We 
group red, blue, yellow, to form an abstract idea, color. We 
group many beautiful objects and form an abstract idea, beauty. 
The idea of the beauty of the absolute truth may become so com- 
pelling as to arouse the necessary emotions to stimulate to action, 
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without the elementary stimulus of punishment and reward. “Do 
the right thing because it is right” may become sufficient to bring 
self-control without thought of praise or blame. Alfred Russell 
Wallace says: “Character may be defined as the aggregate ot 
mental faculties and emotions which constitute personal or national 
individuality.” 

Social inheritance varies as widely as biological inheritance. 
“Society is the school; custom is the teacher,” we are told. It 
implies the passing on to offspring of anything possessed by the 
parents, including not only their property and their language, but 
their environment as well. No doubt there is social inheritance 
varying in degree with complexity of structures among the lower 
animals. The puppy and the young chimpanzee probably learn 
much from following the parent about, while it is doubtful whether 
the fish gets anything from others in the shoal. In man it is dif- 
ficult to separate social from organic inheritance. What the child 
is when he is born is due to organic heredity ; what he becomes 
he owes chiefly to social heredity. 

The Jukes family furnishes the classical illustration of suc- 
cessive generations of criminals, in contrast to the succeeding gen- 
erations of scholarly men in the genealogical tables of the Edwards 
family. We must bear in mind that meinbers of the Jukes family 
were reared in an atmosphere of respect for crime. They were 
occasionally unsuccessful and met terms of imprisonment, like the 
old darkey who said it wasn’t because he stole chickens that he 
was sent to jail; it was because he “got ketched.” On the con- 
trary, the members of the Edwards family were surrounded in 
their youth by those who knew and loved the truth. 

The fiction of our time reflects the trend of thought of the 
present generations, no doubt. I quote from Rose Macaulay’s 
“Dangerous Ages,” where the mother, Neville, and the father, 
Rodney, express helpless dissatisfaction over the difference between 
the topics common to their own youthful thinking and those that 
occupy their children’s minds. 

“Gerda” (the daughter) “opened her lips to impart some- 
thing, but remembered her father’s distastes and refrained. 
Rodney, civilized, sensitive, and progressive, had no patience with 
his children’s unsophisticated leaning to a primitive crudeness. He 
told them they were young savages. So Gerda kept her news till 
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later, when she and Neville (the mother) and Kay (the brother) 


were lying on rugs on the lawn after Neville had beaten Kay in a 
set of (tennis) singles. 


They lay and smoked and cooled, and Gerda, a cigarette stuck 
in one side of her mouth, a buttercup in the other, mumbled “Pene- 
lope’s baby’s come, by the way. A girl. Another ‘surplus 


999 


woman. , 
The mother takes part in the discussion which follows, then: 


“Neville’s voice trailed drowsily away. Polygamy. Sex. 
Free Love. Love in chains. The children seemed so often to be 
discussing these. Just as, twenty years ago, she and her friends 
had seemed always to be discussing the Limitations of Personal- 
ity, the Ethics of Friendship, and the Nature, if any, of God. This 
last was to Kay and Gerda, too hypothetical to be a stimulating 
theme. It would have sent them to sleep, as sex did Neville” 
(their mother). 


“They were emotional, in their cool and youthful way, and 
also believed that they ought to increase the population. What a 
wonderful, noble thing to believe, at twenty, thought Neville, 
remembering her own irresponsible youth. . . . They were 
better than she had been, these children; more public-spirited and 
more in earnest about life.” 

There is nothing like this in Jane Austen’s writings, nor yet in 
Louisa Alcott’s. 

I quote from Miss Agnes Snyder, of the Women’s College 
of Delaware, as to the results of a test which she gave as to moral 
judgments. “While moral judgments are no surety of moral con- 
duct, they are at least indications of standards of conduct. In 
order to determine the trend of the thought of youth on moral 
questions, a heterogeneous group of ninety-eight acts, supposedly 
committed by a young man over eighteen years of age, some 
good, some reprehensible, ranging from such social breaches as 
chewing gum in public to serious moral lapses, was submitted to 
two groups, one of college boys, freshmen at Johns Hopkins, one 
of college girls, freshmen at the Women’s College of Delaware, for 
evaluation. The students were instructed to mark the most nearly 
neutral act 0, the most commendable Io and the most reprehensible 
-10 and to evaluate the others with reference to these standards. 
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The results showed general agreement between the judgments 
of the boys and girls as to the most commendable and most repre- 
hensible acts. There was unanimity of agreement that the most 
commendable of these acts where: 


1. Advocating a just cause in the face of sneers and perse- 
cution. 
Undertaking a mission which will save the army to which 
you belong but which will mean certain death to you. 
Dividing the water in your canteen with a wounded 
enemy when you are parched with thirst. 


4. Going where the bullets are thickest to bring in a 
wounded comrade. 


Is not this choice a tribute to the feeling for immolation of 
self and development of social consciousness on the part of these 
young people? 

Of the reprehensible acts, one was more heavily penalized 
than any other, by boys and girls alike, namely—seducing a pre- 


viously innocent girl. Is this not gratifying as evidence of a single 
standard among our college students?” 

For students the most essential virtues are, first of all, regard 
for the truth ; second, devotion to duty ; third, unselfishness. Truth- 
telling is a comparatively modern virtue. There is no mention 
of it in the decalogue. It is in the New Testament Scriptures that 
we read “And ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” The ancient Greeks say no inconsistency in attributing 
to their god, Zeus, acts of petty treachery, though their philosopher. 
Pythagoras, proclaimed that men become like gods when they 
speak the truth. Falsehood was and continues to be a prevailing 
vice among all Mohammedan people, being not only tolerated but 
commanded under certain circumstances. Darwin appreciated the 
difficulty of exact expression for he said “It is hard to be honest.” 
Clear, decisive, constructive thinking is the highest activity of the 
human mind and must be correlated with exactness of expression, 
whatever form that expression may take. 

Devotion to duty, “to spend and be spent,” as Roosevelt states 
it; to be ready to respond, “If I ought then I must,” in the words 
of Phillips Brooks, will make our young men and young women 
potentially heroic, though the opportunity for conspicuous service 
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may come to but few of them. “What you are is more important 
than what you do” applies here. 


Ability to set aside one’s own small good for the advantage of 
the larger number is the beginning of that cosmopolitanism which 
we so greatly desire for our citizens. It is the converse of that 
sort of provincialism which shouts: “My country, right or wrong” 
and fancies that it is patriotism which is being expressed. 


Prizes, membership in honor societies, and other specific 
rewards have no place in a secondary school or college system of 
ethical training of the first order. These are necessary in ele- 
mentary school training but should be gradually eliminated. I 
quote from the “Iowa Plan,” page 27. 

“Just as there is a habit among teachers to try more or less in 
vain during the primary and grammar grades to analyze the 
reasons for right conduct, there is the complementary mistake of a 
prevalent timidity on the part of high school teachers in inducting 
young men and women into thoughtful insight and vigorous 
expression of their judgment of men and movements. The gig- 
gling, jostling stage play that so often characterizes young men 
and women and which is only a thin curtain of disguise thrown 
around the deeper lying selfhood that is forming during this 
period has been too much pampered by educators.” 


The Iowa Plan of Character Education Methods received 
the award in the National Morality Codes Competition announced 
to begin on Washington’s Birthday, 1916, and to close one year 
from that date, and established by an unknown donor. Seventy 
persons formulated codes, one at least being selected from each 
state. 


There are many excellent points in this plan as recently pub- 
lished by the Character Education Institution, Chevy Chase, Wash- 
ington. It is adapted by careful graduation to the mental devel- 
opment of the young person. It does not divorce moral instruc- 
tion from any subject. It is stimulating to the teacher in that it 
formulates a plan with definite goals at successive steps, answer- 
ing the need for definite thinking on the part of the instructor. 
Too often while we say that the aim of all education is character, 
we are in the state of those who do not know where we are going 
but are on the way. 
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Professor Shailer Matthews has expressed the ideal for stu- 
dents; “a world order to be constructed from within as well as 
from without; a freedom from the world of physical and chemical 
forces; a kingdom of ends as well as of causes; a world of reason 
rather than a world of sense; a community of creative love which 
frees humanity from the limitation of natural egoism; a develop- 
ment away from animalism toward God-likeness.” 

I believe that to create a passion for the truth is the ideal of 
every one of us, as teachers. 


GENERAL Topic: WHat Can ScHooits AND CoLLEcES Do To 
RESTORE THE Mora, TONE oF Our YOUNG PEOPLE? 


1. HEADMASTER Boyp Epwarps, of the Hill School. 


Mr. President and Comrades: It was with the greatest eager- 
ness that I looked forward to the happy associations of this fra- 
ternity of school masters, and I am very happy indeed to come 
first to a meeting of the association under Dr. Irvine as President. 
He has honored me with his inspiring friendship for nearly twenty 
years, and so far as the field of boys’ education is concerned I 
should like publicly to agree with Dr. Stearns, of Andover, who 
said on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of his head- 
mastership of Phillips Academy, that the largest constructive work 
in the field of boys’ school of the twentieth century has been done 
by Irvine at Mercersburg. Every year I have had the honor of 
speaking to his boys and of taking counsel with him and his good 
wife, fishing and looking about in that beautiful cup in the Cum- 
berland Mountains; and to be here with him to stand sponsor for 
me is a great privilege indeed. 

I do feel like the youngest child in this family, and I am like 
Solomon in this respect: I know neither how to go out or to come 
in. Yet I do pray for an understanding heart. I remember the 
story of a little boy who was overheard by his mother making 
a prayer and she heard him say just the letters of the alphabet. 
So she said to him, “How did that happen?” “Well,” he said, 
“God knows a good deal better what I need than I do, and I am 
just giving him the letters and letting him make up the prayer.” 
Which is a very profound illustration of the wisdom of Christ’s 
saying that “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise.” 
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I want to give you a letter or two this morning from which 
you may make up a statement of profit to our large gathering, espe- 
cially, as I anticipate, in the discussion afterwards. 

1. We must believe in the Moral Standards. By that I under- 
stand the simplest, soundest principles as the theory of life and 
the hardest job life holds. When I say we must believe in the 
moral standards, I mean we must Honor the moral standards; 
not assent to them in the theory and say “they are very nice and 
pretty things,” but to live them out at the high cost involved. 


2. We must believe in our young people. By that I mean 
we must honor our young people. By honoring our young people 
I mean something very different from humoring our young people. 
I believe in self-expression ; I believe in self-control; but in guided 
self-control and inspired self-expression. I believe there is nobody 
worthy to guide the self-expression or the self-control of the youth 
of our time but that person who deserves honor by the honor he 
himself pays to those imperative moral standards that no true man 
may avoid or dodge. When you ask a man to teach your son,— 
the bone of your bone and blood of your blood, you desire a man 
who is clean, whose first words are honor and truth and justice 
and good-will. 


The very grave fault of our time in the home and in the gen- 
eral organization of young people’s lives is that we have substi- 
tuted the word humor for the word honor. Back of every boy 
we face in the beginning of his development stands a man who has 
a chance to live or is condemned to die because we either humor 
that boy or honor that boy. Whenever we honor a boy we give the 
man who may be, and ought to be, his chance to live. When we 
humor that boy weakly and let him run his way, we may deny to 
the man who might have been his chance to live. I can imagine a 
garden that is humored. If you look over its wall, letting the 
garden express itself individually by humoring it, you will find 
that it will have at last the individuality of the fallow back-pasture 
lot. Most of the growth within it will be of the weed sort. There 
is far too much of the education of our day seeking mere self- 
expression that has the nature of an unweeded garden. We are 
now paying the penalty in our time for that sort of education, 
moral and social. 
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Now there is one great enterprise and method by which moral 
standards are honored and human life is honored. The name of 
that method and enterprise is very old-fashioned. Many people 
have sneered at it through the generations. The name of that old 
method and enterprise is Religion. Was there ever yet anything 
found or invented in the world of men that so held human beings 
up to honoring moral standards? Is there anything yet to be 
found in the world that can teach men so individually to respect 
and honor the youth of their own day and of the days that are 
to be? 


Oh! you say he is just an ex-minister and he is getting off on 
us some of his old sermon stuff. Let me stop right here with my 
stuff to start you on the deliberate verdict that James Bryce put 
into the maturest study of his life. He called the books “Mod- 
ern Democracies.” One of the greatest chapters he called “Relig- 
ion and Democracy.” You surely will listen to what James Bryce 
has to say ;—a first-rate historian, a first-rate diplomat, a first-rate 
publicist, a first-rate Christian gentleman, a lover of the truth and 
a master of clearest utterance: “Four ideas are of special signifi- 
cance in democracy. We owe them to the Gospel of Christ. (1) 
The worth of the individual man is enhanced as a being to whom 
the Creator has given an immortal soul, and who is the object of 
His continuing care. (2) In that Creator’s sight the souls of all 
His human creatures are of like worth. (3) Supremely valuable is 
the inner life of the soul in its relation to the Deity. “The king- 
dom of Heaven is within you.” (4) It is the duty of all God’s 
creatures to love one another, and form thereby a brotherhood. 


(a) The first of these ideas implies spiritual liberty, the 
obligation to obey God (who speaks directly to the believer’s 
heart) rather than man. It is freedom of conscience. 


(b) The second implies human equality in respect not of 
intellectual or moral capacity but of ultimate worth in the 
eyes of the Creator, and its points to the equal “right of all 
men to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


(c) The third idea, expressed in those precepts bids the 
Christian to live, with a pure heart, in close communion with 
God. 
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(d) The fourth, which implies the creation of a Chris- 
tian community, cannot but affect a man’s attitude to life in 
the world.” 

Now can we agree upon a definition of religion as providing 
the best method we can ever find by which to make ourselves 
honor moral standards and to inspire the youth who shall hold and 
form the future of the world? May I offer you this definition: 
Religion is that conception of the relation of personal beings 
through the whole universe which shall make the whole life of 
man to have the motive and the meaning of a good home. That’s 
what Jesus meant when he said we were to pray “Our Father.” 
If we can live the spirit and motive of a good home into our 
schools into our seeking after possessions, into the civil organiza- 
tions of men, into the economic relations of employer and 
employed ; live it from the Atlantic to the Pacific, live it across the 
Atlantic and across the Pacific, we can make the future of the 
world sweet and generous, happy and holy. If we cannot some- 
how find the way to live that spirit into life at all, the future of 
mankind is to continue troubled and stained and bloody and maybe 
wrecked. 

So I dare to say, if I may without presumption and without 
any right to dogmatize upon the basis of experience but in the 
spirit of a child in this group and a beginner in this field—I dare 
to affirm these principles. We shall never raise the moral tone of 
our young people until we accept moral standards at the cost of 
honoring them ourselves whatever that cost may be. We shall 
never raise the moral tone of our young people until we believe 
in our young people, honoring them so truly in the immense pos- 
sibilities of their lives that we will not let them run their way 
unless we are willing to run beside them whatever that may cost. 
Most of the trouble which comes to parents today from their chil- 
dren comes to those parents who are too lazy to honor their chil- 
dren. It is easier to humor them, to let them go in the paths they 
choose, not to think the thing through thoroughly enough to 
correct them wisely, to let them go unchaperoned to dances and to 
come in at any old hour in the morning in an automobile with 
almost anybody. Have we other things to do more important than 
honoring them? Can we afford just to humor them with their 
own way? President Meiklejohn, of Amherst, writing about 
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Inter-collegiate games in the November Atlantic, remarks: “We 
should not be surprised by the young people we see today. We 
have made them.” Neither should we be scared by the young 
people of today in my judgment. It is as Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, of Yale, says in the November Scribner’s in his depart- 
ment entitled “As I Like It.” “There is nothing about the young 
people of today that scares me. Of course, they do not knock at 
the door they want to open. They never have. They just come 
through.” If we will look at it with the brave old wisdom of sin- 
cerity, we will realize that the boy who honors the father he 
remembers and the student who remembers a teacher he trusted 
clear to the heels, never can forget that those are the measures of 
manhood and if he does not meet those measures he will be 
ashamed. If you will honor a boy at the cost it involves of unqual- 
ified allegiance to your own soul, he will not forget you and the 
standard of your life. You have not forgotten those who had an 
absolute value and beauty to you. 


Let me ask you to give heed to the English artist Burne-Jones 
for a definition, if you please, of morality and religion. You will 
find it in the memoirs written by his wife: “The gist of all moral- 
ity is this—To make the most of one’s best. The gist of Chris- 
tianity is this: To make the most of one’s best for the sake of 
others.” 


Oh, how the boys of our generation responded to the appeal 
that for the sake of others they should give all they had. If we 
can make them see that living a life on high levels is all for the 
sake of others, the little, the tawdry and the mean things will have 
a little and a mean place in their lives. If you love the large and 
the high, they will love the large and the high and the more fully 
still if they remember your standing close at their side with your 
face upward. “As one flame kindleth another, nor groweth less 
thereby, so nobleness kindleth nobleness.” 


It is in the comradeships and friendships, in the sacred rela- 
tionship of teacher and pupil that the moral tone is to be guar- 
anteed. We shall keep that tone high in proportion as we make 
them our comrades on paths that lead upward and onward, ever 
upward and onward. For it is as Mrs. Browning said: “It takes 
a soul to move the masses.” You may lift all the weights in the 
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world of things by horse-power; you cannot move a soul except 
by man-power, and the power of man comes from God. 


2. Principa, Francis H. J. Paun, De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York City. 


The moral tone of our young people, in the final analysis, 
depends on the types of acts approved or disapproved by those 
in whom they have confidence and whose examples they imitate. 
In attempts to raise the moral tone of our students we cannot 
ignore the examples set in the home. We may occasionally be able 
to elevate our young people to standards higher than those main- 
tained by their parents, but we should remember that we fre- 
quently have to contend with negative influence in the home. The 
procedure we condemn, whether it be extremity in dress or interest 
in gambling, is often condoned by parents. The influence of the 
home must not be permitted to lower the moral influence of the 
school, and the influence of the school must not lower the moral 
tone of the home. 

We should recognize the importance of knowledge of correct 
standards in the moral field. For that reason we should take 
advantage of every opportunity that presents itself for the inculca- 
tion of moral principles. The moral aim should be clearly appre- 
hended as predominant in all subjects in the program of studies. 
Intellectual work faithfully performed will in itself contribute a 
valuable moral experience. However, moral instructions alone will 
not ensure moral tone in those receiving it. It is still true that 
knowledge of the right can be associated with performance of evil. 

To insure moral tone we must not only provide for ethical 
instruction but also for experiences which involve moral elements. 
The young people of America must not alone be acquainted with 
moral standards, but accept these standards as their own, and live 
in accordance with them. The test of the moral tone of a school 
is not the conclusions that students reach about moral truths, but 
what they do when moral problems arise. 

The adolescent is fundamentally a respector of the moral law. 
He is, however, a creature of impulse. The school must provide 
that the direction of attention and the emphasis shall be upon the 
higher impulses. Egoistic and altruistic tendencies are interwoven 
in the conduct of our youth. Over-emphasis upon self-interest and 
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neglect of the interests and standards of others account for most 
of the moral lapses in schools. The virtues of truthfulness, hon- 
esty, restraint, and intelligent obedience to authority are to be 
secured by such control and direction of egoistic tendencies as will 
result in the acceptance of responsibility by the individual student 
for the consequences of his acts. The development of responsi- 
bility is the first step in the creation of moral character. The high- 
est development of moral tone is achieved when each student vol- 
untarily subordinates his self-interest to the interests of those about 
him. 

Our schools have, in the extra curricular activities, their best 
opportunity to provide the social experiences necessary for the 
application of ethical principles. It is a very real duty of the 
school to respond to a natural tendency in the adolescent by pro- 
viding opportunity for the proper expression of the desire to 
organize; it is a very real opportunity which the school grasps 
when it so provides that the type of organization which is moral 
in its effect triumphs over the type of organization which is 
immoral in its influence. 

The mere existence of extra curricular activities will not bring 
about either moral or immoral results. These activities are but 
instruments by which teachers can, through the force of their own 
personalities, counteract pernicious tendencies in the outside world 
and exert their greatest power for the improvement of moral tone. 
If such activities are to be used to bring students under the moral 
influence of the members of the faculty, they should reach each 
student. There must be organizations that respond to scholastic 
interests, to cultural interests, to athletic interests, to co-operative 
interests, to altruistic interests, and to religious interests. In one 
school the recognition of this principle has resulted in the creation 
of over one hundred different organizations, including those that 
encourage the co-operation of students in the management of the 
school as well as those that arise directly from students’ interests. 

The school should show that it recognizes the interests of its 
students through the adoption of a sympathetic attitude toward 
extra curricular activities. In turn it must insist that students 
assume direct responsibility for a high and serious tone in all their 
activities. As the school should, in the intellectual field, have as 
its goal the creation of power of self-direction; so in the social 
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field should it have as its goal the creation of the power of self- 
control. 

The extra curricular activities of a school should take their 
origin in and develop from the curricular activities as well as the 
social interests of the student body. Maintenance of scholastic 
standards must be unflinchingly required as an essential for par- 
ticipation in outside activities. These activities should themselves 
strengthen interest in the subjects of the program of studies. In 
all activities emphasis should be placed on the growth of the sense 
of responsibility on the part of students as the very essence of 
morality. In view of the significance of the development of respon- 
sibility as a means of moral growth provision should be made in 
such a scheme of student organizations for the recognition of vol- 
untary associations that appeal to the varied religious interests of 
students, in this way introducing the sense of moral obligation on 
the highest plane, that of responsibility to the Deity. 

An impelling force must be created to unify the purposes of 
the various clubs, teams, and organizations in a school if the 
highest results in terms of moral tone are to be achieved. The 
Honor Society of a school provides such a force if membership 
in that society is conditional upon demonstrated scholarship, char- 
acter, and service to the school. Individualistic tendencies can, 
through the Honor Society, be replaced by altruistic motives if the 
highest distinction in the social life of the school is granted to 
those who can furnish the best replies to the query, “In what way 
is this school better as a result of your presence?” 

In any scheme of student organizations as in every other 
school problem, the teacher will always be the determining factor. 
If he is to exert the proper influence in elevating the moral tone 
of his students he must possess the elements of character he wishes 
them to exihibit. He must insist on high standards and good 
work in every student activity inside and outside the class-room. 
He must stand four-square to all the winds that blow when moral 
issues are at stake. He must through study and direct contact 
know the strong and the weak points politically, socially and 
morally of the world into which his students are soon to be intro- 
duced. This knowledge he must use as a positive influence for 
good in all the moral situations that arise in the school by constant 
insistence on right thinking and right action. He must himself 
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express in his every act a realization of the truth that the moral 
tone of a school cannot rise higher than the moral level attained 
and maintained by its faculty. 


APPOINTMENT OF TEMPORARY COMMITTEES. 


On Audit: Mr. Grorcre A. Watton, George School; Mr. 
Frep. J. DoouitrLe, Episcopal Academy. 


On Nominations: PresipeENtT Harvey BruMBAUGH, Juniata 
College; Principa, RaupH E. Fitks, East Orange High School; 
HEADMASTER I. F. McCormick, Albany Academy; Presipent H. 
H. Appi, Franklin and Marshall College; Mr. WALTER Mars, 
St. Paul’s School, Chairman. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 





LONGWOOD 





PRESIDENT IRvINE:—As the presiding officer of the associa- 
tion I have already made one response to words of welcome, and 
yet I feel that I should be very neglectful of my duty, gathered as 
we are in these beautiful surroundings, if I did not say a word or 
two of appreciation which I hope Dr. Odell will carry to Mr. 
duPont in behalf of our association. 


As we came out here there were many things by the way that 
seemed to inspire us, and three were outstanding, in my opinion. 
The great boulevard over which we rode, reminding us of the 
roads of Rome, that she built when she was the mistress of the 
world. I am sure that the boulevard built by Mr. duPont will 
bring blessings to many generations of men, as did the Roman 
roads. That was the first thing that impressed me. The second 
was the great trees on this estate. Trees, you know, are the oldest 
form of life in the world; and trees have a personality. James 
Russell Lowell liked to imagine a great tree among his far ances- 
tors. Washington Irving, in speaking of the trees of England, in 
his “Sketch Book,” said: “Noble trees take range with the eagle 
and the lion. They assimilate to themselves the heroic and the 
intellectual in man.” And the third is this beautiful indoor garden, 
with the light pouring through it. Here, through the generosity of 
our host, are brought together in one family, all the plants and 
fruits and flowers of the earth. I wish our host were here today ; 
I should like to assure him that we all believe that the man who 
makes the world more beautiful makes it more noble. We have 
here in a practical way the marvelous evidence of his affection for 
the public. This beautiful, friendly garden makes me think of the 
lines of one of our own American poets when he speaks of love: 


“There are many kinds of love 
As many kinds of light; 
And every kind of love 


Is a glory in the night. 
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“There is love that stirs the heart 
And love that gives it rest; 

But the love that leads life upward 
Is the noblest and the best.” 


Our orator and guest today, my friends (President Irvine 
then continued, in introducing Vice-President Calvin Coolidge) is 
one of our most distinguished citizens. If he were not so high in 
the government I should say that he ought to be a teacher. His 
pure English is a model for writers. One of our own college 
presidents, a member of this association, has said that his sentences 
are texts rather than arguments. With his high ideals, he is truly 
a model for all our young men. 

I love that picture in Siegfried, where in the great opera we 
see the hero forging a sword with which he is to fight the dragons ; 
the hammer rings, the anvil glows, and the hero sings: what cares 
he for the growling of the dragons! His sword is true, his heart 
is courageous. Our orator this afternoon is another Knight of 
the Courageous. When the dragons growled at him to lower his 
banner from the outer walls he said, “Expect to be called a stand- 
patter, but do not be a stand-patter. Expect to be called a dema- 
gogue, but do not be a demagogue.”” And when those same dragons 
roared at him and threatened his life, he answered back in defiant 
tones, “There is no right to strike against the public safety by 
anybody, anywhere, any time.” Those words will live as long as 
the American government lasts. 

As he passes up and down our land, from ocean to ocean, he 
is a welcome guest, and men always heed his words. And why? 
There is a reason for it. I was talking a short time ago with one 
of my own boys who has risen to eminence on the stage. He came 
up from an obscure juvenile part rather quickly, and now he is a 
star in his own company. I said to him “How did you do it?” 
“Well,” he said, “I always play to the highest intelligence in my 
audience.” ‘This knight always speaks to the highest intelligence 
in his audience, and like Lincoln he walks by faith and not by 
sight. 

Plutarch tells us that Plato right at the end of his life said he 
was glad for three things: he was born a man and not a beast; 
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he was born a Greek and not a barbarian; and he was born a con- 
temporary of Sophocles. 


I am sure, friends, that you and I of this generation are glad 
that we were born contemporaries of Calvin Coolidge. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I present to you the Vice-President of the United 
States, who will now address you. 
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ADDRESS BY HONORABLE CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association: It 
is not because that I expect to bring you any word of instruction 
that I have accepted the invitation to appear before you this after- 
noon, but because I want those who are engaged in the teaching 
profession to know that they are not without appreciation. It has 
been specially noticeable in the past few years, when others were 
having their rewards greatly increased, when they have had words 
of commendation for the services which they have performed, that 
such increase of rewards and such commendation to those who 
are engaged in the teaching of the youth of the nation have been 
altogether too much lacking. So I want to give to you and express 
to you my appreciation as a representative of the public of the 
work that is performed by that great body of patriotic, intelligent 
servants of the people who, day in and out, time without end, are 
giving so generously and so nobly of their effort and their life to 
lead men up to higher things. 

I have also a little sympathy with those who seem to lack 
appreciation. You are not the only public servants who are in 
that category. There are those even that are not only lacking in 
that regard but who have to bear a considerable amount of crit- 
icism. Perhaps that is good for them. Perhaps it stimulates them 
to better action, to more successful efforts. But it is good once 
in a while to hear a word of commendation and appreciation ; and 
it is for that especially that I come here today. 

You will all recall that fine statement of former President 
Garfield that characterizes that which makes a school when he 
said that a log with a student sitting on one end of it and Mark 
Hopkins sitting on the other made a university. And it is the 
teacher more than anything else that makes a school, that inspires 
in the pupil not only a desire, not only a reverence, but a determina- 
tion to master the truth and to live by it. That, after all, is the 
great end of the education which we seek in our republic. 

Education, to my mind, has a two-fold element, a two-fold 
purpose. It is to develop the moral powers and to develop the 
intellectual powers of man. The American people oftentimes seem 
to be impatient; they seek for a short cut in order that they may 
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accomplish at a stroke or a bound that which in reality can only 
be accomplished by a long and a laborious process. Sometimes in 
education it has seemed to me that we are a little bit forgetful of 
the necessity of developing the moral power, the character, the 
desire and the determination to do right in a student, and giving a 
little too much emphasis merely on the intellectual attainments. 
They tell us that each individual has to climb up his own biological 
tree. And if you will examine history I think you will find exem- 
plified there the fact that the individual has to develop the race. 
You look to see what the foundation of that development has been 
in the race and you will have a very clear idea of what it must be 
in the individual if he is to be sound, if he is to be successful, if he 
is to contribute to the progress of civilization. 

At the foundation of every intellectual awakening, whether 
you go back to the early Christian days, whether you look at the 
great awakening that came in the Middle Ages, or that which pre- 
ceded the development of our own country, you will find a great 
religious awakening, a development of the moral power of the 
people and of their determination to live in accordance with right 
and truth and justice. And it seems to me that we must make that 
the great foundation of education, public and private, in all the 
schools of our nation. We want, of course, to have and we shall 
have the intellectual development. But if you look about you will 
see that it is the religious institutions of our land that have been 
the builders of schools. It is through them that our schools and 
our universities were founded, supported and maintained. And 
it is with that purpose in view that men take up these great activ- 
ities of life. 

One of the reasons for the present development of education, 
popular education as we term it, is to be found, of course, in the 
tenets of the Christian religion, that dignifies the individual and 
places him in the position where it has demonstrated that he is 
worthy to receive the best that there is on earth and in the world 
to come. It is on that foundation that the education of our land 


rests and must rest. 

Now, intellectually, the great purpose of an education is to 
teach men to think. This has two branches. One consists in a 
very large degree of imitation. Unless you get something more 
than that the people would fall at length into a caste system 
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where it is assumed that this is so today because it was conceded 
so yesterday. Men would follow an occupation in this generation 
because their ancestors followed it in the generations that have 
gone. There is very little progress that can be made in that 
direction. It is only a training comparable to that which we see 
in the animal world. We want something better than that in the 
development of the intellectual power of the people of our land; 
and it is for that reason that, while there is milk for babes, there is 
meat for strong men; and it is for that reason that we require a 
time of careful diligence, a time that is devoted to long and tire- 
less discipline that makes of those who pass through it seasoned, 
sound, constructive men, and places them in a position where they 
have the ability to assemble facts and draw conclusions and to 
weigh evidence—the highest attainments of which the human 
reason is capable. It is towards that goal that education in 
America must always be going if it is to provide what is necessary 
for our country to progress. There are different methods, of 
course, of securing a training of that kind. Some may reach it 
by one way and some equally well, perhaps, by some other path. 
But to my mind there is not anything that has ever been quite the 
equal, in training the mind of the youth, to mathematics, the 
classics, Greek and Latin, and philosophy with a generous course 
in history. I would place a good deal of emphasis upon a generous 
knowledge of history, that shows the development of mankind, 
the thread of progress that has run through all the story of the 
race. 

We are tending too much to pessimism in these days, too much 
to the thought that there are people that do not rank above twelve 
or thirteen years old, and therefore it is no use to think that they 
are going to be able to take up and carry on the burden of civiliza- 
tion. Well, isn’t it reasonable to suppose that the intelligence of 
the people of the present time is just as high as it ever was in any 
age of the past? And if it sufficed then, is there any reason to 
suppose that it will not be able to suffice now? And as we read 
the pages of history and mark the progress of the race that has 
gone on step by step, increment by increment, from the earliest 
times up to the present high state of enlightenment, isn’t there 
every reason that we should be optimists, that we should believe 
that the men and the women of the present day still have within 
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them the power to take up and carry on the burden of the future? 
That is why I am an optimist and that is why I believe that the 
education of the youth ought to be in harmony with that great 
principle. 

But we have not only intellectual impatience, we have also a 
commercial impatience. It is said time and time again, without 
any reason that would justify it, that Americans place too much 
reliance upon material success. “Dollar Chasers” they call us in 
some places—not a true characterization. For I believe that 
Americans, above all others, are idealists ; that they will go further 
to maintain a principle, that they will make greater sacrifices for 
an ideal, than any other people on earth. Yes, we have that impa- 
tience which, to a superficial view, perhaps, warrants a hasty 
assumption of that kind. So when it was found that men and 
women who came out of our liberal educational institutions were 
not trained immediately to take up the conduct of a bank or the 
management of a railroad, or the supervision of a great industry, 
some concluded that some way or other our educational system 
ought to be changed; we ought to have more vocational education 
and less cultural education so that everybody might step into suc- 
cess at once and assist in the bringing about for himself and for his 
country an era of great commercial prosperity. 

Now I am perfectly willing to admit that unless the men and 
women who receive an education are able to make a living 
there is something the matter with that kind of education. It 
ought to receive some other name. But I am not willing to admit 
that that is the sole end and the chief purpose for which we build 
and endow great colleges and make great charitable donations for 
educational purposes. The chief end of it is to maintain our ideals, 
and unless those are maintained there is no foundation on which 
you can build a commercial prosperity. And if you undertake to 
leave ideals out of the calculation there won’t be any commercial 
prosperity in the future and our civilization will go down as every 
civilization has that has attempted to make commercial success the 
standard upon which it could maintain itself and go forward. 

So there is no need of making any excuse, no need of offering 
any apology for the maintenance of our cultural institutions. They 
are established for the purpose of planting ideals in the mind of 
man; writing on their soul’s walls those word, those thoughts, 
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which are not for a day but which are to go through all eternity 
to come. That is the chief purpose of American institutions of 
learning. 

I know that we need vocational education. We provide it; 
it is desirable; it is necessary; it is worthy of our support; but it 
is not the foundation on which our educational system will be 
built. For mankind, after all, is a reasonable being, and the great 
decisions that are to be made, the great standards must be in 
accordance with the reason of man. Nothing else can last. And 
those standards are set, maintained, supported by the centers of 
liberal culture. It is to them that we must look for that main- 
tenance in the future. 

There has recently been very interesting discussion as to 
whether every applicant to a liberal institution of learning ought 
to be received. That is more or less of an academic discussion. 
Perhaps the requirements of democracy might reasonably be 
thought to lend power to the argument that the entire population 
ought to receive a liberal education. But that, as I say, is 
academic. If it costs about five thousand dollars to bestow 
such an education upon an individual, to bestow it upon one hun- 
dred and ten millions of individuals would cost five hundred and 
fifty billions of dollars; not all to be expended in one year, but if 
it is expended over twenty-two years, which I think is the average 
age of those who graduate from our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, even then it would require an outlay of about twenty-five 
billions of dollars a year—an impossible amount to provide at the 
present time. 

So we can only work toward democracy in education by 
broadening out the base, as we have done through all our past 
history. You know the motive that inspired those that planted 
the early colleges in America. It was, for the most part, to train 
clergymen in order that they might teach from the pulpit. But 
there has ever been a broadening out from that. It included first 
the learned professions ; then came the technical schools ; then came 
vocational training, in order that there might be an equal oppor- 
tunity provided by society, whether through the government or 
through private charity, for all those that had a desire to enter 
any particular walk of life. That is the democracy that we have 
in our educational system. Not that everyone is to receive a degree 
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from an institution of liberal culture. One might, in a representa- 
tive capacity, through some other that is to take up this work and 
carry it on while he performs some other service, perhaps equally 
if not more important. But the community, society and govern- 
ment ultimately ought to provide a liberal education along some 
line for all of the inhabitants of our nation; and until that is 
accomplished education has not done what it ought to do for the 
men and the women of our country. 

There is another element that I believe ought to enter into 
education, and that is a teaching of a greater respect for author- 
ity. We are suffering now, not only in our own land but in other 
lands, from a lack of that sentiment. One of the great teachers 
that it was my fortune to sit under was accustomed to tell his 
students that Saint Paul declared that the powers that be are 
ordained of God; and then he pointed out to his students how that 
declaration was made, not here, not now, not in this century, when 
we are living under constitutional guarantees, when we declare 
that governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, but that declaration was made when Nero ruled 
the Roman world. And the inference was, if obedience was due 
to the powers that were at that time, how much more is it due 
to the powers that be at the present time. And I do not believe 
we shall make very much progress until that is fully and deeply 
and clearly instilled into the minds of the youth of our country. 
Out of it, of course, grows the great principle of obedience to 
public laws; not private will, but public authority expressed 
through public government, that is the principle we should follow; 
that is the standard that ought ever to be maintained. And unless 
this lesson comes in the days of youth, unless obedience is taught 
then, in the home if you please, in the school, to duly constituted 
authority, there is no time and no place to learn it anywhere during 
life. 

We believe in the right of the individual, the right of self- 
judgment and the right of self-government. But self-government 
still is government, and a republic still is an expression of the sov- 
ereign authority of the law, much more when it comes from the 
people themselves than when it came from a ruler who declared 
that he held his place by divine sanction. We have raised up the 
individual and made him a ruler, placed in his hands the sov- 
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ereignty of divine authority ; and it is necessary that our country- 
men should remember that, that they should render due obedience 
to law. If they desire changes, we have constitutional methods by 
which changes can be brought about. There might be an excuse 
for revolution when that was the only remedy that the people 
could pursue. But under our institutions, under our constitution, 
the way is open and the path is plain whenever a majority of the 
people desire to make a change in the laws to which they are 
bound to render just and true obedience. If they want a change, 
let them pursue that course. 

We are a federated republic. We have a representative sys- 
tem. It has limited powers. There is now and has been in the 
immediate past a great tendency to try to locate everything in 
Washington, to centralize it there, to enlarge the Federal powers. 
Those who want relief think that that is the easiest method by 
which it can be brought about. But we have to remember that if 
we are to act in a representative capacity that you get through 
the representatives that come from the various States to Wash- 
ington the reflex of the public opinion of their various localities. 
We have made very good progress in the past by sticking very 
close to the principle of local self-government; so that those who 
may live in Louisiana, where the institutions are tinged with the 
ideas that came there from France; those who live in New Mexico, 
that has a tinge, perhaps, of the old Spanish days; those that live 
in New England, that hold allegiance to the ideals of the Puritans, 
each in their locality, may carry out the ideals that seem best for 
them. And if you undertake to place jurisdiction over all those 
different subjects in the City of Washington, in the National Gov- 
ernment, it is not possible to administer the affairs of government 
so that local ideals may be altogether carried out. The old plan of 
local self-government gives to each community what it desires. 

So I want to conclude by a suggestion that we maintain, in 
so far as we can, these standards of education: First, the develop- 
ment of the moral power along with the intellectual power; the 
growth of democracy in education; obedience to duly constituted 
authority; and the maintenance always of local self-government. 
Doing that, I believe we shall contribute a great deal to the 
progress and the well-being of our country. And those of you 
who are to place before the youth of your community the ideals 
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by which they are to be guided in the future can perform no 
better service than by holding up to them these great standards, 
in order that our country may go on, strong in its manhood, 
obedient to the requirements of civilization, building ever anew for 
the glory of the world. 
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GENERAL TOPIC: THE PROBLEMS OF INCREASING 
NUMBERS IN THE COLLEGES—THE PROBLEM OF 
FINANCE AND EQUIPMENT TO KEEP 
PACE WITH GROWTH 





1. Provost J. H. PENNIMAN, University of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Vice-President, Mr. Chairman: The increasing numbers 
and the increasing cost of educational institutions, owing to in- 
creasing numbers, is today the subject of a great deal of thought, 
particularly on the part of those of us who, for the time being, are 
charged with responsibility in connection with universities and 
colleges. I shall speak for only a very few minutes, and can say 
briefly that the problem, after all the thought that I have been 
able to give to it, and with all the information on it that I have 
been able to get from my colleagues, remains a problem. I wish 
to present to you for your consideration one or two facts which 
must always be borne in mind when one is discussing the question 
of the annual budget of a college or a university or a school. 

Most of you in this particular audience are familiar with the 
fact that it costs to provide a student with his college courses about 
twice what he pays for them in tuition. And if, by any chance, he 
is so fortunate as to have a scholarship, it costs him nothing, and 
the university the whole amount of his education. The average 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania today (to take the 
institution about which I know most, as an illustration), owes 
the University or its benefactors about a thousand dollars, in 
round numbers, on the completion of a four years’ course, in 
spite of the fact that he has paid about the same amount himself 
as tuition. There are approximately 30,000 names on our Alumni 
list today. If each alumnus were to pay into the treasury of the 
University the difference between his tuition and the cost to the 
University per year per student, we should have little need to 
make a public appeal for funds. The same is true of most other 
colleges and universities. Cornell printed, in connection with a re- 
cent endowment campaign, a series of figures giving the financial 
indebtedness of alumni of different years to the University, if the 
amount advanced by the University for their education were to be 
regarded as a loan, bearing interest at a moderate rate. The 
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thought at once comes to the business man, why not divide the 
total cost of the university year among those who avail them- 
selves of the university privileges and charge a tuition which shall 
make the institution self-supporting! And the reply is, that to do 
so would close the doors of the institution to a very large and very 
desirable class of students who would be quite unable to meet 
such a financial demand. So that you cannot make an institution 
of higher learning self-supporting, with the exception of a few j 
kinds of courses, which may be conducted with large classes at 
comparatively small cost, sometimes with a profit. This is the 
first condition of higher education that I suggest for your con- 
sideration. 

A second one is that you cannot, therefore, provide by tuition 
fees for all who desire to come. You must provide the necessary 
funds for making university courses effective, and of high quality, | 
if you are to have institutions of higher learning. There are two 
sources to which you may properly look for the means of support. 
One is what is called by the somewhat general term private bene- 
faction; the other is public taxation. There are in this country in- 
stitutions wholly supported by private benefactions and endow- 
ments, institutions which are wholly supported by State taxation, 
and institutions which derive their means of support from both of 
those two sources. If education is provided by the public then the 
responsibility of the individual student has been assumed by the 
community. If education has been provided by private benefac- 
tion you have an institution to which some problems present them- 
selves, in quite a different way from that in which they appear in- 
stitutions supported by public taxation. Bear in mind these dif- 
ferences in discussing current educational problems such as that 
of increasing numbers and overcrowding. 

This leads me to the question which was referred to by the 
Vice-President, the limitation of numbers, of the breadth and dis- 
tribution of opportunity and of the right of the average individual | 
citizen to an education which is generally called “college educa- 
tion,” but which means any one of a dozen different kinds of 
thing. 

Any boy or girl of good moral character, who has satisfied 
the entrance requirements to an institution, which fixes its own ] 
entrance requirements, and who has in him or in her the urge to- 
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ward a higher education, and who appears at the door of the in- 
stitution knocking, asking to be given a chance, presents what I 
believe is today one of the great problems before us as a people. 

I do not believe that all who desire higher education would, 
on being subjected to the serious test of a college, prove competent 
to receive the education which individually they seek. But I do 
believe that the door of opportunity ought not to be shut in the 
face of a worthy aspirant for educational opportunity concern- 
ing whose qualifications no one can judge or speak with certainty 
unless the opportunity has been given to show exactly what that 
person can do. But, in order to afford such opportunities in suf- 
ficient quantity to meet present demands, it will be necessary either 
to expand considerably the size of existing institutions, or if we 
must limit the number of students to those for whom we are pre- 
pared, and we are obliged to do that with our present equipment— 
we must provide, by some means, more institutions and different 
kinds of institutions, in order to furnish that opportunity which 
I firmly believe every qualified boy and girl ought to have. 

To do this involves very large sums of money, if you look 
at it merely superficially. If you examine it a little more closely 
you will see that it will involve possibly even larger sums of money. 
We must never fail to recognize that if we are going to enlarge 
existing institutions simply by increasing the size of the faculties 
by adding immature instructors, we shall dilute the quality. 

Another thought, which I shall merely suggest, for your con- 
sideration is this: that at the present moment we are passing 
through a period of readjustment, in regard to the demand for 
higher education. If there is any one thing that the war taught 
the young men and the young women of every land, it is the ob- 
vious advantage which the educated have over the uneducated. 
I have heard so often from the lips of boys who went into the 
army, that if there were four buddies in the tent, and need came 
for a man to do some important thing, of those four buddies it 
was usually the best-educated man that was chosen; if there was 
a college-man there he was chosen, and the others were not chosen. 
The others often saw him go forth to a commission and they re- 
alized that the advantage he had over them was that his mind had 
been better trained than theirs, that he was able to think more ac- 
curately and quickly, and therefore was able to apply his knowl- 
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edge more definitely to the problems before him. The result was 
that, out of the four, three were left with a definite desire, inspired 
by the object lesson, to train and develop their own minds. The 
effect of this is felt by every college today. How long that condi- 
tion will last no one knows. At the present moment the colleges 
and universities are appealed to for educational opportunities by 
more people than they can take care of properly. 


In concluding my remarks, may I say that it would be little 
less than a crime for us to lower our standards of higher educa- 
tion in order to accommodate larger numbers of students. You 
know that colleges and universities are not doing all that could be 
done for all the young men and women that come to us, because 
we have not in our faculties men enough, women enough of ripe 
scholarship, commanding personality and magnetic influence on 
students. We have students and logs in large numbers, but we 
have not a Mark Hopkins for the other end of each log. We need 
more and better teachers, and in saying this, I mean no criticism 
of our teaching force. It may be that the time will come, when 
communities will recognize the absolute need of teachers of the 
highest grade who can be obtained, if we are able to make the 
teaching profession as attractive in its opportunities for a career 
as are some of the other professions. That day is I believe ap- 
proaching. Institutions of higher learning are a means, through 
their graduates, of bringing about intellectual and spiritual eleva- 
tion of the nation, the maintaining of its ideals, the cultivating of 
the ideas of progress to which the Vice-President referred. It may 
be that the universities and colleges of the United States are on 
the verge of anew era. The institutions of today will find a solu- 
tion for their present problems and will, as in the past, help us to 
become a better-educated nation. 


2. PresipENT Livincston Farranp, Cornell University. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice-President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I was puzzled to know exactly how to respond when the invita- 
tion came to speak on the financial aspect of the problem of in- 
creasing numbers in our American colleges and universities. It is 
not difficult to state the obvious; the problem is to get money. I 
am not prepared to indicate any royal road to that particular end. 
I would gladly point out the road in general terms were I able, 
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even though I might not be willing to name individual sources of 
supply, because I have troubles of my own. Unfortunately there 
seems to be no obvious solution to offer. 

There are certain facts by way of analysis of the situation 
which it is well to keep always in mind. The first thing we should 
like to know is whether or not the present high pressure of appli- 
cations for admission is to be a continuing one or not; that is, 
have we reached the peak of the number of applicants or have we 
not? There is no wisdom or knowledge available which will enable 
us to answer that question. My own judgment is, viewing the 
situation in the country broadly, that the peak has not been reach- 
ed. I donot presume that we are to see any rapid rise in the curve 
in the coming years, but I fancy we must look forward to an in- 
definite period of high pressure which will not be greatly less than 
that of today, and we know that our present equipment is inade- 
quate to meet that pressure. 

As to ways of solving the problem, we are, as you know, try- 
ing different things in different parts of the country. I doubt if it 
is going to be found wise or practicable to limit numbers arbi- 
trarily except in certain institutions. Of course a given institution 
may impose arbitrary limits; but, as was pointed out by Dr. Penni- 
man, we have different types of universities and in many of those 
supported by public taxation arbitrary limitation of numbers may 
be difficult or impossible. 

This is not a local problem; it is country-wide. Even if we 
could solve it for a few of our endowed institutions in the east, 
the problem would still remain unsolved for the commonwealths 
in which those institutions are situated and still more for those 
States in the West, where the State institutions must respond in 
some way to all those who apply and who are qualified for ad- 
mission. 

Such experiments as that of the junior college have not yet 
been carried far enough for us to know whether they are effective 
or not. Incase they do meet the situation there is evidence that the 
demand for their extension may reach a hitherto unforeseen point 
and present a financial problem of staggering figures when con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of taxation. Like Dr. Penniman, I 
find myself thinking of our immediate situation at Cornell, which 
I believe is more or less typical of that existing in our larger east- 
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ern universities, and our increasing costs give one pause. We 
find today at Cornell, according to recent figures, which have 
been drawn off, that the cost per student per year ranges from 
$459.20 in the College of Arts and Sciences, to $732.16 in the Col- 
lege of Architecture, leaving out of account for purposes of this 
discussion the College of Medicine, which last stands always by 
itself in excessive expense. I am also speaking of what we call 
our endowed colleges as distinguished from the State colleges, 
namely of Agriculture and of Veterinary Medicine. Against 
this cost we can figure tuition fees, which on an average are $250 
per student, with certain small sums in incidental fees; but, speak- 
ing broadly, we are left with a net cost for every student in these 
colleges of $161.20 a year. 

If that be applied to approximately four thousand students it 
is readily seen that it represents an income on an endowment of 
large figures. Unfortunately also, in order adequately to care for 
these students, the amount spent should be decidedly increased, 
and in our own case I would roughly figure that needed increase as, 
say, one hundred dollars per student per annum. In other words, 
like every other university, we have not been able to pay our 
faculty adequate salaries nor to keep our material equipment up 
to the desirable level of completeness. In my judgment there is 
no university problem today which compares with that of the 
necessity of increasing the standard of remuneration of the teach- 
ing force in order to insure the maintenance of its quality both 
now and in the future. 

Now these are the facts. They vary in different institutions, 
but are approximately true of all. We can, of course, limit sharply 
in a given college, but even for that college the cost of operation 
mounts with the times. And I repeat that even though the prob- 
lem be solved for a given college or group of colleges, it is in no 
way solved for the country. We are facing a critical and baf- 
fling situation. 

There is one point I would like to make and which I think is 
important, and one which all institutions should bear in mind; and 
that is that it is impossible for any one college or university to be 
pre-eminent in all or even in many departments. There is a per- 
nicious tendency for an institution, based upon a perfectly under- 
standable pride, to act as though it thought it should embrace 
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within its organization every department known to the academic 
world. There is a tendency to increase the number of depart- 
ments rapidly and often unwisely. The truth is that it would be 
far wiser if our universities generally recognized that in certain 
fields, and particularly in specialized fields, it would be better if 
they would leave some of them alone; better that they should refer 
students to other institutions already qualified to take care of them 
rather than to build up competing schools and departments which 
the general demand of the locality, State or region does not war- 
rant. We are all more or less guilty of this tendency. It is, of 
course, desirable that in any well conducted college or university 
there shall be adequate instruction in all necessary subjects. But 
it is one thing to provide this adequate instruction and another 
thing to build up independent and often enormously expensive 
departments, which it has been the undoubted tendency to do. 

The existing situation of pressure for admission has served 
to introduce, I think, a certain sanity hitherto lacking in our point 
of view. You all know how our colleges, while repudiating the 
idea that they were seeking numbers, used always to exhibit a 
certain pride in any increase in enrollment which might appear. 
Vigorous steps to procure that enrollment were also common, even 
if not openly avowed. In other words, there was a prevalent 
academic hypocrisy which the present situation bids fair to elim- 
inate. The prayer to be delivered from submergence by numbers 
is today honest as well as vociferous. Now in this discussion this 
afternoon I am not officially concerned with the problem of car- 
ing for that great number of young men and women who would 
be unprovided for if we arbitrarily limit the numbers in our exist- 
ing colleges and universities. I am profoundly concerned in that 
problem as a citizen. But I was instructed to speak upon the defin- 
ite problem which is presented to an existing institution today. 1 
quite appreciate the force of the discusions to which allusion has 
been made more than once this afternoon, and which is always 
made in any academic circle today, namely, as to whether we shall 
train frankly for what has been termed an aristocracy of brains 
or of intelligence or learning. Aristocracy is a most unfortunate 
word to use in this democracy of ours, because it inevitably sug- 
gests a connotation which arouses intense opposition and beclouds 
the merits of the discussion. The suggestion contains more than 
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a germ of truth, if we refer to the imperative demand for intel- 
lectual leadership in a democracy. Of course there may be a 
theoretical limit to the number which should have the particular 
type of training for that leadership. We need not, I feel certain, 
be concerned just yet as to the swamping of the country with a 
highly trained product of college and university. It is clear to 
any one watching the situation today that the saturation point in 
this respect has not been reached and will not be reached for a 
considerable time. 

To return to the baffling situation which faces our colleges, 
I can only repeat that our particular problem is to increase our 
incomes. We may, as is always suggested, increase to a certain 
extent the tuition fees, at least in our endowed institutions. We 
speak of the $250 or $300 tuition fee of today and compare it 
with that of the time when you and I were in college, or still more 
our fathers, and deprecate the increasing expense of higher edu- 
cation. We must not forget that while the fee is two or three 
times what it was some decades ago, that the dollar in those days 
was worth two or three times what it is today. In the type of in- 
stitution represented by our endowed colleges and universities, it 
is not only necessary, but it is right, that there should be a tui- 
tion fee which shall carry a part of the cost of the education. In 
our present economic organization it is impracticable to make that 
fee carry the entire cost. It is certain that, estimated on that 
basis, it would inevitably select a group of students which would 
not be representative of the general citizenship and would there- 
fore be, broadly speaking, undesirable. My present view is, how- 
ever, that the average fee charged today can be somewhat in- 
creased without creating the situation indicated. 

I cannot close without mentioning the very inspiring example 
of loyalty and support which has recently been given by the alumni 
of a number of our eastern institutions. I refer to the successful 
carrying through of the so-called endowment campaigns. As a 
practical aid in the present situation in our colleges the alumni, 
broadly speaking, constitute the most certain anchor of safety. Dr. 
Penniman has spoken of the actual or potential support of those 
thirty thousand alumni of the University of Pennsylvania. We 
do the same thing at Cornell. I like to dream of what even ten 
dollars a year per alumnus, cordially and enthusiastically given, 
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would mean in the support of the university. And in one’s dreams 
I don’t know why one should limit the contribution to ten dol- 
lars. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity of stating 
the obvious. No one of whom I have heard in the university 
world has yet solved this problem which we are discussing. We 
are seeking by every legitimate means to secure the increased sums 
demanded and the most encouraging thing I know is the way 
in which the public is responding to the call. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ENTRANCE STANDARDS 


By Pror. ApAM L&Eroy Jones, Columbia University. 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Association: The Executive 
Committee, for reasons of its own, which I should not presume to 
question, has directed me to tell what I know about this subject 
in the space of a very few minutes. I am sorry for that, for while 
I have had time to prepare a long talk I have not had time to 
prepare a short one. My task is somewhat easier because these 
college presidents who have just been speaking, have talked on 
my topic as well as their own. 

I have simply set down a few statements which may sound 
dogmatic, but which are not so intended. They are intended rather 
as a confession of faith. 

The situation in which we now find ourselves, with an increas- 
ing number of applicants for admission to college, makes it pos- 
sible for all of us to do what we should have been doing in the 
past. We are all aware that we have been admitting to college 
year after year, a good many students who were not qualified to 
do college work. In the present situation the lion of necessity 
must lie down with the lamb of virtue. We must try to devise 
some plan by which the incompetent shall not be admitted. 

If we are to consider this question of entrance standards in- 
telligently we must first ask ourselves not only what our own 
aim is, but what qualities our students should possess. Our aims, 
as President Farrand has said, have too often in the past been di- 
rected to doing what everyone else is doing. Whatever our 
special aims, however, there are certain qualities which we should 
all look for in our students; and by insisting upon those we shall 
not only make it more easily possible to do with the students who 
are admited to college what it is our business to do with them, 
but we shall stimulate, to some extent, at any rate, the cultivation 
on the part of the student in the secondary school the qualities 
which we think are valuable for a student in college. 


The things which we look for in our students may, it seems 
to me, be grouped under three heads: Preparation, intelligence or 
native ability, and the moral and social qualities which promise 
future usefulness of a high order. We have given much attention 
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in the past to matters of preparation, though our views as to how 
preparation is to be measured have not always been in accord. We 
have given very little attention directly to the question of native 
ability. That might seem to be an absurdity on the part of insti- 
tutions whose business is supposedly to train the intellect. Our 
neglect, however, has not been so inexcusable as it seems. There 
are two reasons, it seems to me, why we have failed to take 
intelligence more specifically into account. One is that we have 
not in the past had any method which even professed to give us a 
separate measure of that quality; and the other is that until com- 
paratively recently the question of admission and the duty of select- 
ing students was regarded by most teachers as an incidental and 
very irksome task. It is only within the past few years that the 
matter has been given the sort of attention which its importance as 
an educational factor demands. 

The matter of moral and social qualities has been very little 
taken into account. If a student could show that he had never 
been indicted for any serious offense he was supposed to have 
presented a clean bill of health morally. It seems to me that this 
matter of moral and social qualities is one of the most important 
of the considerations which should be taken into account in esti- 
mating the claims of an applicant for admission. 

Now in view of this increasing number of students, a ques- 
tion arises as to how we shall proceed in using these factors to 
select a better group. We might focus our attention primarily 
upon preparation and adopt some conceivable mechanical system 
which might perhaps be administered by the third assistant book- 
keeper. Such a plan would undoubtedly exclude a good many 
students unfitted for college work who are now admitted; but I 
think we should all agree that it would not be an intelligent method 
of proceeding. Even in considering preparation we have in the 
past taken into account too little the history of the student’s edu- 
cational development. We have been concerned with the final 
result, with the product, but we have not considered with suf- 
ficient care the whole training which he has received within his 
scholastic experience. And it seems to me that if we look at the 
matter as we should, his history, his educational history, is quite 
as important as the results at which he has arrived at the end so 
that in making our more careful selections, we should take this fact 
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into account, we should include a careful study of the applicant’s 
whole educational history as well as of the final returns. 

And we should also, by whatever method may appear to us 
to be sound, get some separate measure of his ability. There are 
many examinations which profess to measure intelligence, and 
many of them have in practice proven to be very valuable ad- 
ditions to other facts which have in the past been considered in 
passing upon applications for college. In the present situation we 
should, by all means, as it seems to me, include some separate 
measure of ability. A student’s accomplishment in the school, his 
accomplishment in entrance examinations may be some measure 
of intelligence. Unfortunately, it is not always his own intelli- 
gence which is measured. If these examinations are a measure of 
intelligence, it is very difficult to distinguish what part in the total 
result is due to native ability, and what part is due to other factors; 
and we ought to know, because what we have to consider, after 
all, is what he is going to do after he comes in. 

The third point that I have mentioned seems to me, as I have 
said, the most important, as it is certainly the most difficult of all— 
the consideration of the moral and social qualities which point to- 
wards future usefulness. We can learn much regarding the boy’s 
make-up or the girl’s, by finding out through careful inquiry what 
interests, what achievements, what purposes have animated him 
in the secondary schools. We can find out under what difficulties 
he has labored ; we can get from the school an estimate of him in 
terms of a selected group of moral and social qualities. How 
all these are to be used is another matter. My time is so limited 
that I cannot undertake to go very far into that. There is certainly 
no neat mathematical formula which can be applied. And it seems 
to me that in the present situation the only thing that can be done 
is to collect the facts over as wide a field as possible and then 
trust to the experience and the judgment of those whom you have 
selected to consider those matters, and if they do not do their work 
satisfactorily get some one else to do it. It is particularly the kind 
of thing in which administration is quite as important, is very much 
more important, really, than anything else. We can certainly, in 
any case, find out whether the student has any outstanding quali- 
ties, whether he has achieved success under difficulties, whether 
he has contributed in any special way to the life of the school. The 
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secret of the whole matter, whether we adopt this particular meth- 
od of going about it, or some other, is to look at the candidate for 
admission to college in the light of the future and consider his 
record as the promise of what he is going to do, and not simply as 
a history of what he has done in the past. We have not thought 
sufficiently, as it seems to me, of admission as a part of the col- 
lege course. It was something to be got over and to be forgotten 
so far as possible. If that is the way in which we are going to 
think about it, it does not seem to me that it makes very much dif- 
ference how we admit students. Unless we have all the facts upon 
which admission is based as a premise and a means for our guid- 
ance on what to do with the student after he enters college, and 
unless we consider them from that point of view, we might just 
as well let the janitor do the job. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING INTELLECTUAL 
STANDARDS IN THE STUDENT BODY 


By PRESIDENT FRANK AYDELOTTE, Swarthmore College. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: My discussion of the 
phase of this problem which has been entrusted to me can be the 
shorter for the fact that I need lay no stress whatsoever on the 
seriousness of the situation. That has been eloquently presented 
to you this afternoon, and, if you needed any evidence to convince 
you of the fact that our intellectual standards are in danger, you 
have it in the speeches of Dr. Penniman and Dr. Farrand. I 
might add the figures as to the increase in numbers in our colleges 
in the last half dozen years which have not been given before. In 
a statistical article on the enrollment of colleges and universities 
by Dean Walters, published in “School and Society” last February, 
it was shown that thirty selected institutions had increased 55 per 
cent. since 1916. I have been given to understand that they have 
made a further slight increase this year. These institutions are 
probably typical of the educational situation throughout the United 
States. The population of our colleges and universities has more 
than doubled in the last five years; we are doing more than twice 
the work that we did before with nothing like twice the endow- 
ment. 


Our academic standards were none too high before this new 
burden of numbers fell upon our colleges. I happen to be closely 
in touch with one situation where academic standards from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific come into comparison with the academic 
standards of another nation. That is in the case of the Rhodes 
Scholars who go from every State in the Union to Oxford. I 
have never despaired of the ability of the Rhodes Scholars, but this 
experience proves that a great many of them have to overcome 
serious handicaps in their training. Now comes this great increase 
in numbers with its serious threat to our standards which were 
none too high before. 


We are on the defensive; we are facing a serious struggle to 
keep our standards up to the proper level. How can we do it? It 
has always been a policy of mine that the best defensive is an 
offensive. I think that right now in this country the best and pos- 
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sibly the only way to keep up our academic standards is to raise 
them. 

Furthermore, I believe that this pressure on the colleges offers 
us such an opportunity for raising standards as we have not had 
for generations. In our endowed colleges, which may do as they 
like, academic standards can best be raised by limiting the enroll- 
ment and by admitting the best out of the entire body of appli- 
cants for admission each year. The State universities, which find 
themselves compelled to admit all properly qualified applicants, can 
accomplish the same end by making a higher quality of work 
necessary for continuance in college and making the actual test 
at the end of the freshman year. I feel the force of the arguments 
which are made against the limitation of enrollment in our col- 
leges. I realize that it is one obligation of democracy to provide 
education for every properly qualified boy and girl. I believe there 
is only one duty of democracy that is greater than that, and that is 
to safeguard the quality of the education which we do provide. If 
we cannot do both, my own vote is to provide good education and 
to trust to the future to make that opportunity universal. It seems 
to me that it is now time for us to get away from the idea which 
has been accepted by most of our educational institutions for as 
long as I can remember, that large size, that growth in numbers, 
is a sign of success. 

Other speakers this afternoon have used the experience of 
their own institutions, and I shall take the liberty of citing our 
policy at Swarthmore College. Confronted by this dilemma which 
confronts every institution, we have been compelled to take a 
stand and the board of management has limited the enrollment of 
the college to 500. We have endowment funds at Swarthmore 
which provide $300 per year per student for the 500 students 
which we receive. Those students pay $250 tuition, so that we 
have $550 per year to spend on the education of each boy and 
girl, which is about what it costs. That is perhaps a generous al- 
lowance, but it is not too much; we could easily spend more with- 
out wasting it. If we had taken last fall all of the 800 applicants 
for the 170 places in our freshman class, we should now have 
about half the amount of endowment for each student that we 
have at present. We should be spreading the butter just so 
much thinner. If we went on and allowed the college to grow 
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to four or five times its present size we should, in my opinion, be 
doing wrong by our students and making a bad use of the par- 
ticular funds which we have to administer. 

That is the solution of the problem as I see it in the endowed 
college. The State University cannot and ought not to follow the 
same policy. But the State University can properly insist on a 
high standard of attainment in the freshman year, thus improv- 
ing the quality of their work and setting a standard by which they 
can tell which students are and which are not capable of profiting 
by the opportunity provided for them. 

I have said that the best defensive is an offensive, and that 
we ought to be raising our standards. It is probably not unknown 
to most of you that academic standards in this country are being 
raised in a great many institutions at this time. While we are 
wrestling with the problem of numbers, there is taking place in a 
great many of our colleges and universities throughout the United 
States what I think is the most remarkable and interesting develop- 
ment of academic work that I have known in my life time, namely, 
the establishment of Honors Courses for students who want to 
work particularly hard, and to do a great deal more in their four 
years than is ordinarily required. 

Curiously enough, one of the greatest difficulties in raising 
academic standards at the present moment is that academic ma- 
chinery gets too much in the way of work. Our academic pace is 
set by the ability of the average man. The average man in our 
colleges and universities and the average woman have to work 
pretty hard for their education. But if a student with more than 
average ability or more than average ambition and desire for work 
wants to do a great deal more, he or she finds it hard to do so. 
Our academic machinery is designed primarily for this average 
man. It is excellent for spurring on the student who is only 
mildly interested in his work, but it gets very much in the way of 
the student who wants to go faster than the average pace. The 
harness that we have devised to keep some students from breaking 
over the traces is a heavy handicap to those who want to run faster. 
We have an elaborate apparatus of courses, tests, of rules concern- 
ing cuts, of systems of probation; we require our students to do 
some particular thing at 9.00 o’clock on Wednesday morning and 
absolutely forbid them doing anything else, whether or not that 
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something else might be better; we have so many rules which lay 
down what they shall do each hour of the day that the student 
who wants to do more or different things, finds it impossible to 
break away from the regular routine. 

All this machinery is necessary for the average student, but 
it gets in the way of the student of more than average ability. 
These more ambitious men and women do not need our quantita- 
tive requirements, our system of courses, our required work, our 
tests and examinations, our rules against cuts, and all that kind of 
thing. ,Ability and ambition take their place. You can let the 
able student specialize earlier because the very alertness of his 
mind will give him that wide acquaintance with a number of sub- 
jects in a much better way than any system of required courses. 
You need not lay down what the ambitious student ought to take. 
You have only to specify what he ought to know and to leave it 
to him to find it out. 

It is wholly a surprise to the American student when he goes 
to Oxford to find that the requirements for an Oxford degree say 
nothing about what a student should have taken. The only ques- 
tions which are asked are about what he knows. That is a com- 
plete change from our American system. If we are training a 
student for a specific purpose, we are likely to outline not what we 
want him to know, but what courses we propose to require him 
to take. Those are very different things. We penalize the student 
who is able to find out the knowledge which he ought to have in 
some better or quicker way than we have designed. 

This movement in the direction of Honors Courses has al- 
ready affected a great many of our American colleges and univer- 
sities, perhaps twenty or thirty. The faculties of still other insti- 
tutions are watching with interest the experiments which are be- 
ing tried. In this movement we find, I think, the answer to the 
question as to how we are going to keep up our academic stand- 
ars. We are going to keep them up by raising them higher than 
they have ever been before. 

Education costs so much more in these days that only an in- 
crease of its quality can justify the expense. Our alumni and sup- 
porters are watching more narrowly than ever before the academic 
work that we are doing. They have in the last few years given 
large sums of money to make a continuance of that academic work 
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possible. Even our students (perhaps I should not say “even,” but 
“most of all our students”) are enthusiastic about the idea of work- 
ing harder and of improving the quality of their work. Our under- 
graduates are a great deal more earnest than most of us give them 
credit for being. We do not trust them very much in our ordinary 
academic routine. They will discharge satisfactorily a much larger 
measure of trust than we have ever given them. 

I believe firmly myself in the education of the whole of our 
democracy, and I believe in the higher education of a much larger 
part of it than has been possible hitherto. I am not myself very 
much discouraged about the discoveries of our psychologists about 
our average mental age. I should think it most unfortunate if 
the hasty generalizations of a few psychologists based on the infant 
art of mental testing should cause us to give up the great ideal of 
an educated democracy. Undoubtedly the college and the uni- 
versity are not for everybody, but it is my own faith that a great 
many more people could profit by higher education than we have 
room for at present. 

We must provide these higher educational facilities for all the 
children of all our people who can possibly profit by them. We 
owe that to them as a debt, but first of all we owe it to the chil- 
dren of our democracy that we give them as good an education 
as can possibly be provided. Now this pressure upon the colleges 
offers us, in the way that I have just outlined, an opportunity not 
merely to keep up our standards, but to raise them. If we take 
advantage of that opportunity, if we raise our standards, if we 
improve the college and university work that we are doing, the 
opportunity for higher education when it does become universal, 
will be a better opportunity and democracy will be the gainer. 
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BusinEss MEETING 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1921-22 


December 1, 1921, to November 30, 1922 


DEBIT 
Balance Teams FORT PQOO-RE «cnc cccc ccc cecccnsseves $762.48 
Dues from one institution, 1918-19 ................ 5.00 
Dues from two institutions, 1919-20 ................ 10.00 
Dues from five institutions, 1920-21 ............... 37.50 
Dues from 242 institutions, 1921-22 ............... 1,815.00 
Dues from seven institutions, 1922-23............... 52.50 
Dues from one institution, 1923-24 ................ 7.50 
IS Do 6 6695 604 brow ess en ceneeesseun 29.52 
$2,719.50 
CREDIT 

Expenses of Annual Conference 1921............... $137.60 
PRE 6 05506050654 60Ken ee eeoReosiaennnes 893.76 
DN KLdpdied es eneianenstoabenenseeuesradeees 150.00 
Postage and Office Expenses .........cccsecccccees 102.00 

Travel of Officers, Executive Committee delegates and 
Members of Commieniens 2... ccsccccscccevcoss 225.05 
Be Se FI sh nociacnseacsxcenperss eenerens 30.00 
$1,538.41 

Balance in the hands of the Treasurer on November 
SS Serr ee ee re Pee ee $1,181.09 
Se BE GE, 0h kd cic cnes cceesessctensereess $2,719.50 

On deposit with Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
eg eS er rere $1,198.82 
Checks No. 310 and 314 not yet returned ............ 17.73 
Total balance Os GROWS ... cc ce sccccssccccscces $1,181.09 


One institution is in arrears for the dues of 1920-21 and 
1921-22. 
Seven institutions are in arrears for the dues of 1921-22 only. 
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The By-Laws provide that institutions that have not paid their 
dues for three consecutive years be automatically dropped from 
membership. The rule applies this year to the Baltimore City 
College, the Columbia High School, Columbia, Pa., and the 
Swarthmore High School, Swarthmore, Pa., which institutions 
are not included in the statement made above of institutions in 
arrears. 

STANLEY R. YARNALL, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the account and the accompanying vouch- 
ers and find all to be correct as set forth, the balance in the hands 
of the Treasurer being $1,181.09. 


GeorcE A. WALTON, 
Frep. J. Doo.itT Le, 
Auditors. 
December, 1922. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The work of our Committee was lighter than usual this year, 
owing to the splendid energy of the President, Dr. Irvine, and to 
the careful thought of our hosts in Wilmington. In addition to a 
conference of the executive officers, one full meeting of the Com- 
mittee was held to plan the program of today. 

During the year the following nineteen institutions were 
admitted to membership: Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; St. John Baptist School, Ralston, N. J.; Misses Eastman’s 
School, Washington, D. C.; Brooklyn Heights Seminary, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; College of Mount St. Mary, Plainfield, N. J.; Penn- 
sylvania Military College, Chester, Pa.; Blue Ridge College, New 
Windsor, Md.; College of Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New 
York City; Marquand School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa.; Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa.; Elmira Col- 
lege, Elmira, N. Y.; Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emitsburg, Md.; St. 
Bonaventure’s Seminary and College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; 
Columbia High School, South Orange, N. J.; Waynesburg Col- 
lege, Waynesburg, Pa.; Villanova College, Villanova, Pa.; Mont- 
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gomery School, Wynnewood, Pa.; Trinity College, Washington, 
D. C. 

The Pingry School, which had resigned in good standing, 
was readmitted, and the resignation of Cedarcrest College was 
accepted. As reported by the Treasurer, three institutions were 
dropped for non-payment of fees for three successive years. 

Comparative figures show that during the past ten years there 
has been a gain of 48 per cent. in our membership. Further 
analysis shows that this gain has been distributed as follows: 


CE: 6. os5 eaceveendwneeeetiaeweetedeaewan 50% 
SE SEED sv ivkog cts ciineanniiesdsesanees 31% 
FD TEE: ésevascncecnexsaveeviouiwns 61% 


These figures would indicate that if the work of the associa- 
tion within this territory is to be developed to a greater usefulness, 
efforts should be made to increase the representation of high 
schools in our membership. 

GrorcE Wa. McCLELLAND, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 


[Read by the Secretary in the absence of President Ferry] 


The regular annual meeting of the Committee was held in 
New York City, March 18, 1922. A printed report of that meet- 
ing has been distributed to the members of the association and 
no account of its proceedings need be presented at this time. 

On October 13th, the National Conference Committee joined 
the American Council on Education’s Committee on Standards 
in a meeting held in New York City for the consideration, par- 
ticularly, of the standards of junior colleges and normal schools. 
Announcement of the results of this meeting comes from the 
American Council on Education. 

FREDERICK C. FERRY. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Association: The Com- 
mission has two matters on which to report, one the addition of 
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certain colleges to the list of approved colleges, and second to 
present for consideration at a later date, the standards adopted by 
the special committee of the American Council of Education. We 
have had the report of the Commission printed, giving a full list 
of the colleges approved. I shall not read the full list but shall 
read the names simply of those colleges added since the last meet- 
ing. And I should like to take this opportunity to say that the 
progress made by a number of those colleges since our meeting 
a year ago is truly remarkable. The progress which some of them 
have been able to make is almost unbelievable. 


The colleges which have been added are the following 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls, New York. 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

Hood College, Frederick, Maryland. 

Juniata College, Huntington, Pennsylvania. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Niagara University, Niagara Falls, New York. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Maryland. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Copies of this report have been printed. I have brought a 
number. There are not quite enough to go around, but additional 


copies can be obtained on request. 

The Commission has considered also the principles and stand- 
ards for accrediting colleges adopted by the special committee of 
the American Council of Education. That committee was made 
up of representatives from most of the regional associations, from 
several church boards, from the Bureau of Education and from 
the State Departments of Education. The standards are not very 
different from those we have already adopted, but in accordance 
with the provisions under which the Commission was established 
we are ready to recommend them in the interest of greater uni- 
formity in the country at large. We do not wish, however, to 
take precipitate action; we simply request that these standards 
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shall be printed in the annual report of the association and we shall 
wish a year from this date to ask for their adoption. 


ADAM L&Roy JONES, 
Chairman. 


PRELIMINARY RECOMMENDATIONS TO NATIONAL, 
REGIONAL AND STATE AGENCIES ENGAGED 
IN DEFINING AND ACCREDITING 
COLLEGES 


A Conference on Methods of Standardizing and Accrediting 
Colleges was held in Washington, May 6 and 7, 1921, under the 
joint auspices of the American Council on Education and the 
National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The conference received and adopted the 
report of a special committee on policy as follows: 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POLICY 

1. The committee recommends that this conference approve the 
formulation of common statements of standards of higher educational 
institutions of the whole country—colleges, technological institutions, junior 
colleges, and institutions primarily for the training of teachers, for the 
following reasons: 

(a) To remedy the existing diversity of standards and statements 
among standardizing agencies, and the confusion arising therefrom. 

(b) To supply the lack of such statements in certain sections of the 
country. 

(c) To aid associations and institutions now compelled to deal with 
students from all parts of the United States and also State Departments 
of Education dealing with certification of teachers. 

2. It recommends that the Council request the United States Bureau 
of Education to publish at once a full statement of the present standards 
of the chief accrediting agencies now active, and a tabulation of the 
institutions accredited by these agencies. 

3. It recommends that the Council transmit from this conference to 
these agencies suggested unified statements of standards for various types 
of institutions, for discussion and report as to the possibility of the 
adoption of such statements by these agencies within the next two years, 
such unified statements to be drafted by a committee to be appointed by 
the Council, from the chief accrediting agencies. 


4. It recommends that the conference approve the unification of the 
present lists by the same committee as soon as these various agencies can 
be brought into accord in the matter of common statements of minimum 
standards. 
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5. It recommends that the Council serve as the coordinating agency 
for further conference, for formulation and for dissemination of definite 
common standards, and for promoting the unification here approved. 


Pursuant to the recommendations contained in the report of 
the Special Committee on Policy, the American Council on Educa- 
tion appointed a committee to prepare unified statements of stand- 
ards for various types of institutions and in its behalf to transmit 
these statements to the principal accrediting agencies. The com- 
mittee submits herewith its first report under the title: 


PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING COLLEGES 


The term “college” as used below is understood to designate all 
institutions of higher education which grant non-professional bachelor’s 
degrees. The committee recommends to the various regional and national 
standardizing agencies as constituting minimum requireménts the following 
principles and standards which should be observed in accrediting colleges: 


1. A college should demand for admission the satisfactory completion 
of a four-year course in a secondary school approved by a recognized 
accrediting agency or the equivalent of such a course. The major portion 
of the secondary school course accepted for admission should be definitely 
correlated with the curriculum to which the student is admitted. 


2. A college should require for graduation the completion of a minimum 
quantitative requirement of 120 semester hours of credit (or the equivalent 
in term hours, quarter hours, points, majors, or courses), with further 
scholastic qualitative requirements adapted by each institution to its condi- 
tions. 


3. The size of the faculty should bear a definite relation to the type 
of institution, the number of students and the number of courses offered. 
For a college of approximately 100 students in a single curriculum the 
faculty should consist of at least eight heads of departments devoting full 
time to college work.. With the growth of the student body the number 
of full-time teachers should be correspondingly increased. The development 
of varied curricula should involve the addition of further heads of depart- 
ments. 


The training of the members of the faculty of professional rank should 
include at least two years of study in their respective fields of teaching 
in a recognized graduate school. It is desirable that the training of 
the head of a department should be equivalent to that required for the 
doctor’s degree, or should represent a corresponding professional or technical 
training. A college should be judged in large part by the ratio which the 
number of persons of professional rank with sound training, scholarly 
achievement and successful experience as teachers bears to the total number 
of the teaching staff. 
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Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per instructor or 
classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than thirty students should be 
interpreted as endangering educational efficiency. 

4. The minimum annual operating income for an accredited college, 
exclusive of payment of interest, annuities, etc., should be $50,000, of 
which not less than $25,000 should be derived from stable sources, other 
than students, preferably from permanent endowments. Increase in faculty, 
student body and scope of instruction should be accompanied by increase 
in income from endowment. The financial status of each college should be 
judged in relation to its educational program. 

5. The material equipment and upkeep of a college, including its 
buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus, and libraries, and their efficient 
operation in relation to its educational progress, should also be considered 
when judging an institution. 

A college should have a live, well-distributed, professionally admin- 
istered library of at least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public documents, 
bearing specifically upon the subjects taught and with a definite annual 
appropriation for the purchase of new books. 

6. A college should not maintain a preparatory school as part of its 
college organization. If such a school is maintained under the college 
charter it should be kept rigidly distinct and separate from the college 
in students, faculty, buildings and discipline. 

7. In determining the standing of a college emphasis should be placed 
upon the character of the curriculum, the efficiency of instruction, the 
standard for regular degrees, the conservatism in granting honorary degrees, 
the tone of the institution and its success in stimulating and preparing 
students to do satisfactory work in recognized graduate, professional, or 
research institutions. 

8. No college should be accredited until it has been inspected and 
reported upon by an agent or agents regularly appointed by the accrediting 
organization. 


Respectfully submitted, 


James H. Kirkianp, Chairman, 
F. W. Nicotson, 

ApaM Leroy JongEs, 

K. C. Bascock, 

F. E. Botton, 

Joun L. SEaTon, 

Rev. A. C. Fox, &. J. 
Oscar H. WILtrAMs, 
Georce F. Zoox 

F. L. BrsHop, 

S. P. Capen, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


The Commission on Secondary Schools has not found it an 
easy task to draft a set of standards which satisfy even them- 
selves. We have worked on this problem during the past year 
and now submit a tentative set of standards. We ask that they 
lie over for a year to allow sufficient time to study them, to get 
them before your faculties, and to get them before any other inter- 
ested groups for discussion. We shall ask for final action on them 
next year. With your permission I shall read them. 


STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


I. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Standard 1. (a) No school schall be accredited which does 
not require for graduation the completion of a four-year second- 
ary school course covering fifteen units. A unit is defined as a 
year’s work in one subject, requiring approximately one-fourth of 
the student’s time. It includes in the aggregate not less than one 
hundred twenty sixty-minute hours of prepared classroom work. 

(b) The minimum length of a recitation period shall be forty 
minutes exclusive of time used in the changing of classes or teach- 
ers. 

(c) The Association recommends a school year consisting of 
at least thirty-six weeks. 


Standard 2. The efficiency of instruction, the acquired 
habits of thought and study, the general intellectual and moral 
level of a school are paramount factors in determining its stand- 
ing, and therefore only schools which rank high in these qualities 
as shown through rigid, thorough-going, sympathetic inspection or 
by achievement of their graduates in higher institutions, shall be 
considered eligible for the accredited list. 


Standard 3. The Association will hold that a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers must be provided to care adequately 
for all instruction offered. Not less than the equivalent of the full 
teaching time of three teachers may be given to academic subjects. 
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II. PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


Standard 4. The standard of preparation for a teacher of 
academic subjects shall be the completion of a four years’ course 
in a college approved by this Association or by a college of equal 
rank. Due consideration shall be given to teachers with other than 
this preparation who have demonstrated their ability through suc- 
cessful experience, provided that at least three-fourths of the 
teachers of academic subjects meet the standard of preparation. 

Teachers should have had professional training as a part of 
their college course or should have had successful teaching 
experience. 

No school shall be accredited whose salary schedule is not 
sufficient to secure teachers with the foregoing qualifications. 


III. Tue Teacuinc Loap. 


Standard 5. The number of daily periods of classroom 
instruction for a teacher should not exceed five. A school requir- 
ing of any teacher more than six teaching periods a day shall not 
be accredited. 

In interpreting this standard a double period of laboratory 
work or of study room supervision may be counted as the equiv- 
alent of one period of teaching. 


Standard 6. No school with an excessive number of pupils 
per teacher based on average attendance shall be accredited. The 
Association recommends thirty as a maximum. 


IV. PrRoGRAM OF STUDIES 


Standard 7. The Association recommends that every accred- 
ited school offer units of work in mathematics, social sciences, 
languages (including English), natural sciences, the fine arts and 
physical training. It is recommended that such vocational sub- 
jects as agriculture, manual training, household economics and 
commercial subjects be introduced into schools where local condi- 
tions render such introduction feasible. 


V. BuImILpINGs AND EQuipMENT 


Standard 8. The location and the construction of the build- 
ings, the lighting, heating, and ventilation of the rooms, the nature 
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of the lavatories, corridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, 
apparatus and the methods of cleaning shall be such as to insure 
hygienic conditions for both pupils and teachers. 


Standard 9. The laboratory and the laboratory facilities shall 
be adequate to the needs of instruction in the subjects taught. 


The Secretary has enough copies of this report to furnish 
one to each person in the room, if you care to get them before you 
leave the hall. We ask that this tentative set of standards be 
received as a partial report of the Committee on Secondary Schools, 
and that we be permitted to bring in a final report next year. 


Grorce H. Reavis, 
Chairman. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Upon motion of Headmaster Walter Head (Nichols School), 
duly seconded and carried, thé President was authorized to appoint 
a committee to consider the possibility of extending the number 
of centers in which the September examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board are given and to submit a report at 
the next annual meeting. President Irvine appointed to this com- 
mittee the five representatives of the Association upon the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

President Harvey Brumbaugh, in behaif of the Association 
of College Presidents of Pennsylvania, submitted the following 
amendments to the constitution of the Association: 


To amend Article 2, Section 2, by inserting in the second 
clause the words “in all cases when a division is called for, and,” 
the section to read, “In transacting the ordinary business of the 
meetings of the Association all delegates present shall be entitled 
to vote, but in all cases when a division is called for, and on all 
questions requiring a decision by ballot each institution represented 
shall have but one vote.” 

To add a new section, Section 3, as follows: “In matters 
which affect colleges primarily, the delegates from colleges alone 
shall be allowed to vote, and on matters which affect schools, the 
delegates from schools alone shall vote.” ; 


In presenting these amendments President Brumbaugh called 
attention to the fact that the members of the Association are the 
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institutions which have been accepted for membership and not 
the number of delegates that may be present at a meeting. It did 
not seem just that when any important question was up for con- 
sideration an institution that happened to be represented by ten 
delegates should have more voting power than one represented by 
only a single delegate. He also expressed the feeling that the 
group of member colleges could deal best with college problems 
and the schools with secondary school issues. 

Dean Reavis (University of Pittsburgh) moved that the first 
amendment be adopted and that the second be not. After some 
discussion Headmaster Farrand (Newark Academy) made a sub- 
stitute motion that the amendments be referred to the Executive 
Committee for consideration in order that they may ascertain as 
well as they can the views of the member institutions; and that 
the Committee shall report to the Association in a year’s time. 
This substitute motion was accepted and upon being put to vote, 
was carried. 

Dean McClenahan (Princeton University) then proposed a 
rising vote as an expression of the very sincere, even though 
formal, appreciation of what the good people of Wilmington and 
Mr. duPont had done for the pleasure and comfort of the 
Association. 

Upon motion of Dean Reavis (University of Pittsburgh) the 
Association suggested to the Executive Committee that the present 
salaries of the Treasurer and the Secretary be doubled. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Delegate to the National Conference Committee on Standards: 


PRESIDENT FREDERICK C. Ferry, Hamilton College. 
Representatives on the College Entrance Examination Board: 


PRINCIPAL STANLEY R. YARNALL, Germantown Friends’ 
School. 

HEADMASTER WALTER R. Marsu, St. Paul’s School. 

HEADMASTER RicHarD Morr GuMMERE, Wm. Penn Charter 
School. 

PRINCIPAL JoHN DensiGH, Packer Collegiate Institute. 

PrincipAL RALPH E.. Fines, East Orange High School. 














LIST OF MEMBERS, 1922-1923 








INSTITUTION 


LOCATION 


HEAD OF INSTITUTION 





Adelphi Academy............. 
SE SEE oc ce cccccccess 


Agnes Irwin School............ 


Albany Academy.............. 
Albright College.............. 
Alcuin Preparatory School..... 


Alfred University............. 

Allegheny College............. 

Allentown Preparatory School... 

Armstrong Manual _ Training 
Sc 


Cr 


Baldwin School............... 
Baltimore City College........ 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. 


Barnard School for Boys....... 
Barnard School for Girls. ...... 


Barringer High School......... 
BEATE SCHOO! «6. .0cccseceseace 


Berkeley Irving School......... 


Bernardsville High School...... 
Bethlehem Preparatory School. . 
Birmingham School for Girls... . 
gg eee 
Blue Ridge College ........... 
Bordentown Military Institute. . 
Boys’ High School............. 
Boys’ High School............. 
Brearley School. .............. 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary..... 


Bryn Mawr College........... 
Bryn Mawr School............ 


Bucknell University........... 
Buffalo Seminary.............. 
Bushwick High School......... 


Camden High School.......... 
Canisius College.............. 
Cascadilla School.............. 
Te aor 
Cathedral School of St. Mary... 
Catholic University of America.. 
Centenary Collegiate Institute. . 


Brooklyn, New York.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Clif- 
ton Pl. & Lafay- 
La eee 
Philadelphia (2011 De- 
eee 


[ae Isl 


Myerstown, Pa....... 
New York City (114% 

West 86th Street)... 
lived, IN. Yin. eco sic os 
Meadville, Pa........ 
Allentown, Pa........ 


Washington, D.C..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... re 


Bryn Mawr, Pa....... 


.|Baltimore, Md....... 


Baltimore, Md. (North 
Ave. & Calvert St.) 
New York City (721 
St. Nicholas Ave.).. 
New York City (421 
W. 148th St.)...... 
INCWAEIE, IN: Joc. e-0 v0.0: 
i 8 Se ee 
Millbrook, N. Y...... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (185 
Lincoln Place)..... 
New York City (309 
W. G30 St.).......0.. 
Bernardsville, N. J.... 


Eugene C. Alder 


Frank D. Blodgett 


Josephine A. Natt 
slay F. McCormick 
L. Clarence Hunt 


Grace H. Kupfer and Blanche Hirsch 
Boothe C. Davis, Ph. D. 

Fred W. Hixson, D. D., LL. D. 
Frank G. Sigman 


Arthur C. Neuman 
Charles W. Wilder 


Elizabeth F. Johnson 
Wilbur F. Smith 


William R. King, U.S. N. 
William L. Hazen 
Wayland E. Stearns 
Lucie Beard 

May F. Bennett 

Ina C. Atwood 


Lewis Dwight Ray, Ph. D. 
D. Fred Aungst 


Bethlehem, Pa........ John M. Tuggey 
Birmingham, Pa...... A. R. Grier 

Blairstown, N. J...... John C. Sharpe 

New Windsor, Md....}J. M. Henry 

Bordentown, N. J..... Col. Thompson D. Landon 
Brooklyn, N. Y....... Arthur L. Jones 

Readine, Pe.......000% John H. Frizzell 

New York City (60 


East 6lst St.)...... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (18 
Pierrepont St.)..... 


Gordon N. Northrop 


Florence Greer 


Bryn Mawr, Pa....... Marion E. Park 
Baltimore, Md. (Cath- 

edral & Preston 

See: Edith Hamilton 
Lewisburg, Pa........ John H. Harris, D. D. 
Buffalo, N.Y... L. Gertrude Angell 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (400 

Irving Ave.)....... Milo F. McDonald 
Camden, N. J........ Clara S. Burrough 
 * = Rev. M. J. Ahern, S. J. 
NEMBCE TTS, Voie: a.6isie-e.sie A. M. Drummond 


Tarrytown, N. Y..... 
Garden City, N. Y.... 
Washington, D. C..... 





Hackettstown, N. J... 


C. E. Mason (Miss) 
Miriam A. Bytel 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D. 





Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow 


*Members are requested to send the Secretary notice of any changes to be made in this list. The only degrees 
printed are those of the doctorate, in order te insure correct addressing. 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Central Commercial & Manual 
Training High School........ | ae a) Ae William Wiener 

Central High School........... Harrisburg, Fa....... Walter E. Severance 
Central High School........... Philadelphia (Broad 

& Green Sts.)....|John L. Haney, Ph. D. 
{Miss) Chandor’s School ....... New York City...... Valentine Chandor 
(Miss) Chapin’s School........ New York City (32 

EB. SIH SE) vicccee M. C. Fairfax (Miss) 
Chester High School........... Chester, Pa........... G. W. Gulden 
Chestnut Hill Academy........ Chestnut Hill, Pa.....|James L. Patterson 
Colgate University............ Hamilton, N. Y...... Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL. D. 
College for Women............ Allentown, Pa........ William F. Curtis 
College of the City of New 

eerie rer. New York City...... Sydney Edward Mezes, Ph. D., LL, D. 

College of Mount St. Mary..... Plainfield, N. J....... Mother Mary John 
College of Mount St. Vincent. . .|On-Hudson, New York 

31 err Sister Josephine Rossaire 
College of New Rochelle....... New Rochelle, N. Y...|Rev. Mother Ignatius 
College of Saint Elizabeth...... Convent, N. J.....0+: Sister Mary Pauline 
Cotegrate Schod..........0000 New York City (241 

| a. | 4 ee Arthur F. Warren 
Columbia Grammar School..... New York City (34- 

36 E. Sist St..)...../Benjamin Howell Campbell 
Columbia High School......... South Orange, N. J....|J. H. Bosshart 
Columbia University.......... New York City...... Nicholas Murray Butler, LL. D. 
Cornell University............. PUN, The Bec scceces Dr. Livington Farrand 
ME WEIGT SOMOGE S666 ok cc inccaicnas New York City (755 

Madison Ave.)..... Henry L. Harrison 
Dearborn-Morgan School....... LT) SS eae A. M. Aroline 
Delaware College.............. Newark, Del......... Walter Hullihen, Ph. D. 


DeWitt Clinton High School.... 


Dickinson College............. 
Dickinson Seminary 
(Mrs.) Dow’s School 
en | EET TEES 
Drexel Institute............... 
D’Youville College. ........... 
Dunbar High School 


Maet hie Scheel... .. 2.20.00 
Eastern District High School... 


Eastern High School........... 
(Misses) Eastman’s School 


eee eee eeee 


Easton High School........... 
East Orange High School 
Elizabethtown College 
eee 
Emma Willard School 
Episcopal Academy............ 
Erasmus Hall High School 
Ethical Culture School 


seeeeee 


eee eet eee 
* 4.06 2.6 ee% 


Evander Childs High School... . 


Franklin & Marshall Academy.. 
Franklin & Marshall College... . 
Franklin School 


New York City (59th 

St. & 10th Ave.).... 
Caruslie: Pa... .<6.s0c< 
Williamsport, Pa...... 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 
Carmen, NN. Vic c ciecec 
Philadelphia, Pa 
le Oe a Sree 
Washington, D. C..... 


Rochester, N. Y...... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Mur- 
ray Ave. & Keep St.) 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Washington, D. C. 
(3305 17th St.)..... 
East Orange, N. J..... 
Elizabethtown, Pa.... 
Elmira, N. Y 
aes? 
Overbrook, Pa........ 
Brooklyn, N. Y....... 
New York City (Cen- 
tral Park West & 
Cs 7 nS) eee 
New York City (West- 
chester & St. Law- 
rence Ave.)........ 


Lancaster, Pa 
Lancaster, Pa... <<. 
New York City (18- 

20 W. 89th St.).... 


eee eevee 





Francis H. J. Paul 

James H. Morgan, Ph. D. 
John W. Long 

Edith C. Hartman 

Rev. Clarence P. McClelland 
Kenneth Matheson, LL. D. 
Sister Mary Ursuala 

Mr. Wilkinson 


William Betz 


William T. Vlymen, Ph. D- 
E. J. Becker, Ph. D. 


Miriam M. Eastman 
W. C. Davis 

Ralph E. Files 

J. G. Meyer 
Frederick Lent 

Eliza Kellas, Ph. D. 
Greville Haslam 


jJ.H.L 


. Low 
V. T. Thayer 


Gilbert S. Blakely 
E. M. Hartman 





Friedrich Otto Koenig, J. U. D. 





Henry Harbaugh Apple, D. D., LL. D. 
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INSTITUTION 


LOCATION 


HEAD OF INSTITUTION 





Friends’ Central High School... 


Rpienile SOROGN .o.6is.6:0 0's « eeesie 
re 


eS) 
Friends’ Select School.......... 


Friends’ Seminary............. 


Gallaudet College............. 
Garrison Forest School......... 


Geneva College... ..c5cccs cece 
a 
Georgetown College........... 
George Washington University. 
Germantown Academy 
Germantown Friends’ ache a 
Germantown High School...... 
Gettysburg College............ 
Gilman Country School........ 
Girls’ Fligh School... ...00 00:0: 
Girls’ High School............. 


Goucher College.............. 
Grove City College............ 
GURIOH TIEN oso cose ee rarer msewi 


Hackensack High School....... 
Halstead School............... 
Hamilton College............. 
Haverford College............. 
Haverford School............. 
| ae errr ee 
EES 
(Miss) Hill’s School for Girls . 


Hobart College............... 
Holman School for Girls....... 


Holton Arms School........... 


eee 
Horace Make School for Boys. . 


Horace Mann School.......... 


Howard University............ 
— College of the City of 


Jacobi School................. 
Jamaica High School.......... 


Johns Hopkins University...... 
Juniata College............... 


Rassington High School for 


Seeee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeee 


Philadelphia, Pa.(15th 
@& Race Sts.)i...o..06 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (112 
Schermerhorn St.) . . 
Wilmington, Del...... 
Philadelphia, Pa. (140 
IN. UGte SED). <ssa.6.5:c 
New York City (226 
E. 16th St.) 


Washington, D. C.... 
Green Spring Valley, 

Garrison, Md....... 
Beaver Falls, Pa...... 
George School, Pa... 
Washington, D. C... 


eeereses 


Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Germantown, Phila.... 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Gettysburg, Pa....... 
Roland Park, Md... 
Brooklyn, N. Y....... 
Philadelphia, Pa. (17th 
& Spring Garden St.) 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Grove City, Fas... 2... 
Washington, D. C. 
(1906 Florida Ave.). 


Hackensack, N. J..... 
Yonkers, N. Y........ 
OTe a 


Hollidaysburg, Pa..... 
Pottstown, Pa............ 


..|Philadelphia, Pa.(2204 


aS 2 eres 
Oo Se ae 
Philadelphia, Pa. (2204 
Walnut St.) ....0<.0.0 
Washington, D. 
(2125'S SE.) :. 
Frederick, Md........ 
Fieldston, New York 
City (W. 246th St.). 
New York City (120th 
St. & Broadway).. 
Washington, D. C..... 


New York City(Park 
Ave. & 68th St.).. 


New York City (158 
W. S0th St.)......+ 
Jamaica, New York 
| rr 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Huntingdon, Pa...... 


Philadelphia, Pa...... 
ee eee 





Ralston Thomas 
E. C. Wilson 


Guy W. Chipman 
Herschel A. Norris 


Walter W. Haviland 
John L. Carver 


.|Percival Hall 


Mary M. Livingston 
Dr. R. H. Martin 


..|George A. Walton 
..|Rev. A. J. Donlon 
.|Washington, D. C..... 


Howard L. Hodgkins 
Samuel E. Osbourne 
Stanley R. Yarnall 


W. A. Granville 


..1|L. Wardlaw Miles 


W. F. Felter, Ph. D. 


Louis R. Harley 
William Wahe Guth, Ph. D. 
Weir C. Ketler 


Mrs. Beverly R. Mason 


George L. Bennett 

Mary S. Jenkins 

Frederick C. Ferry, Ph. D. 
William W. Comfort, Ph. D. 
E. M. Wilson 

Ellen C. Keates 

Rev. F. Boyd Edwards 


Rev. Murray Bartlett 
Elizabeth W. Braley 


...{Mrs. Jessie M. Holton 


Joseph H. Apple, Ph. D. 
Charles C. Tillinghast 
Henry C. Pearson 
Stephen M. Newman 
George S. Davis, Ph. D. 


Mary E. Calhoun 
Charles H. Vosburgh 


Frank J. Goodnow, LL. D. 
I. Harvey Brumbaugh, Ph. D. 


Beulah Fenimore 





Harry F. Keller, Ph. D., Sc. D. 


Lillian C. Jones and Agnes B. Austin 


Mrs. Sarah W. Paul & Anna S.Woodman 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Kiskiminetas Springs School... *|Saltsburg, Pa......... A. W. Wilson 
Lafayette College............. errr John Henry MacCracken, Ph. D., LL. D. 


La Salle College. ....... 0050000 
Lawrenceville School.......... 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University............. 
Lincoln University 


ore eeeee 


Linden Hall Seminary......... 
Lock Haven High School....... 
Loyola College 
Loyola School 


McDonogh School 
Mackenzie School............. 
(Miss) Madeira’s School 


eee eeeee 


Maher Preparatory School 


oe eee 


Manhattan College............ 
Manual Training High School... 
Marquand School............. 
Maryland State Normal School.. 
Mary Lyon School 
Marywood College............ 
Massee Country School........ 
(Misses) Masters’ School 
Mercersburg Academy 
Milne High School............ 
Mohegan Lake School 
Montclair Academy........... 
Montclair High School 
Montgomery School........... 
Moorestown Friends’ School.... 
Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary............ 
Moravian Seminary and College 
a, 
Morris High School 


eee eee eee 


Morristown School............ 
Mount St. Agnes College....... 
Mount St. Mary’s College 
Mount Vernon Seminary 
Muhlenburg College 


er 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 
Newark Academy............. 
New Jersey State Normal School. 
New York Military Academy... 


New York State College for 

_ 0 eer 
New York University 
Nicholas School 


eee ee eenee 


ee 


Northeast High School for Boys. 
Oak Lane Country Day School.. 


Packer Collegiate Institute 


Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Lawrenceville, N. J.... 
IANRVING, P8...s50600 
S. Bethlehem, Pa..... 
Lincoln University, 

De ilecyaleieravaiavareterens 
MEE EP Oeic cen. ccwiieies 
Lock Haven, Pa 
Baltimore, Md........ 
New York City (65 E. 

oo i 2 ae 


McDonogh, Md 
Monroe, N. Y 
Washington, 
(1326 19th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (115 
4 34th eee 
New York City (3280 
Broadway)........ 
Brooklyn, N. Y....... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hanson Place) 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Swarthmore, Pa 
Scranton, Pa........... 
Bronxville, N. Y...... 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.... 
Mercersburg, Pa 
FRIDAY, IN< ¥ vic.ce 60:0 
Mohegan, N. Y 
Montclair, N. | 
Montclair, N. 
Wynnewood, Pa...... 
Moorestown, N. J 


Bethlehem, Pa 


Bethlehem, Pa........ 
New York City (Bos- 

ton Rd. & 166th St.) 
Morristown, N. J..... 
Mt. Washington, Md.. 
Emmitsburg, Md..... 
Washington, D. C..... 
Allentown, Pa 


eee eese 


a 
a 


ee eee 


eeoeeeees 


Nazareth, Pa......... 
Newark, N. J 
Trenton, N. J 
= 5 ae -Hudson, 


eee ee eee eee eee 


ON Se 
New York City...... 
Buffalo, N. Y.(Am- 

herst & Colvin Sts.) 
Philadelphia, Pa 


2 a eS ee 
Brooklyn, N. Y....... 


eee eeeee 





Brother Richard 
Walter A. Abbott 
G. D. Gossard, D. D. 


Rev. John B. Randall 

Rev. F. W. Stengel 

C. W. Hunt 

Rev. Joseph A. McEueany, S. J. 


J. Havens Richards, S. J. 


W. T. Childs 
Rev. Jas. C. Mackenzie, Ph. D. 


Lucy Madeira Wing 
John F. Maher 


Brother Edward, F. S. C. 
Horace M. Snyder, Ph. D. 


5 
Carle O. Warren 


Henry S. West 
Mrs. H. M. Crist 
Mother M. Casimir 
Dr. W. W. Massee 
Sarah Masters 
William Mann Irvine, Ph. D. 
John M. Sayles 
Albert E. Linder 
John G. MacVicar 
H. W. Dutch 

Rev. Gibson Bell 
W. E. Barrett 


Rev. A. Schultze, D. D. 


Elmer E. Bogart 

Arthur P. Butler 

Sister M. Xavier 

B. J. Bradley 

(Miss) Adelia G. Hensley 

John A. W. Haas, D. D., LL. D. 


Rev. A. D. Thaeler 
Wilson Farrand 

J. J. Savitz 
Sebastian C. Jones 


Abraham R. Brubacker 
Elmer E. Brown, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Walter D. Head 
Dr. George F. Stradling 


Francis M. Froelicher 


John H. Denbigh, Ph. D. 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
| See eee Baltimore, Md....... Eugene R. Smith 
Passaic High School........... a, oe ae Arthur D. Arnold 
Paterson High School.......... Paterson, IN. Jecs.:0% Francis R. North 
Peddie Institute............... Hightstown, N. J.....|Roger W. Swetland 
Penn Hall School for Girls...... Chambersburg, Pa....|F. T. Magill 
Pennington School for Boys... .|Pennington, N. J.....|/F. H. Green 


Pennsylvania Military College... 
Pennsylvania State College..... 
Perkiomen Seminary........... 
Phila. Normal School for Girls. . 
arr 
Polytechnic Prep. Country Day 

656 anwe epee ne ame 


Princeton High School......... 
Princeton Preparatory School... 
Princeton University.......... 


Roger Ascham School.......... 
Ridgefield Park High School... . 
Rutgers College.........s.ccccccees 
Rutgers Preparatory School.... 


Ee ee eee 


St. Annes’ School... oo. cccces 
St. Bonaventure’s Seminary & 
at etrretnercientndee 


Se. Tames’ School... .......6.25. 
St. John Baptist School........ 
Se eee 
St. John’s College, Fordham 

ice cian sone ee aen 
St. John’s College............. 
St. John’s School... .......000- 
St. Joseph’s College........... 


St. Lawrence University........ 
St. Luke’s School.............. 
3) eee 
St. Mary’s School............. 
St. Stephen’s College.......... 
ot. Paul's School. ...........0% 


Schuylkill Seminary ........... 
Seton Hill College............. 
Shady Side Academy.......... 


Shipley School. .............. 
Shippen sim ena ne awe 
Sidwells Friends’ School........ 


Skidmore College.............. 
S. Phila. High School for Girls. . 
(Miss) Spence’s School......... 


Springside School ............. 


State Normal School........... 
Staten Island Academ 


Stevens Institute of Technology. 


oS ee ee 
State College, Pa..... 


Pennsburg, Pa........ 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Bhzabeth, N. J..3... 


Dyker Heights, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 


Colonel C. C. Hyatt 
Dr. John M. Thomas 
Rev. O. S. Kriebel 

J. Eugene Baker 

C. Bertram Newton 


J. D. Allen 


Princeton, N. J.......|M. T. Vanderbilt (Miss) 
Princeton, N. J....... J. B. Fine 
Princeton, N; J....... John G. Hibben, Ph. D. 


White Plains, N. Y.... 
Ridgefield Park, N. J.. 
New Brunswick, N. J.. 
New Brunswick, N. J.. 


New York City (553 
West End Ave.).... 
i. ere 


St. Bonaventure, New 
i 0 ae einer 
St. James School, Md.. 
Ralston, N. J...66:03 
Annapolis, Md....... 


New York City...... 
Washington, D. C..... 
Manhus, N.. Y..:0..<.<. 
Philadelphia, Pa.(18th 

& Thompson Sts.).. 
Canton, N.Y s.<0:606 
SS 2 
Burlington, N. J...... 
Peeks, N. Y...0.:. 
Annandale, N. Y...... 
Garden City, L..1....... 
Scranton, Pa. (Wyo- 

ming Ave.)........ 
Scarborough-on-Hud- 

son, N. Y 
Reading, Pa.........: 
Greensburg, Pa....... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (5035 

Castleman St.)..... 
Bryn Mawr, Pa....... 
Lancaster, Pa........ 
Washington, ; 

) 2} 3 ee 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
New York City (30 

W. Sith St.)....... 
Chestnut Hill, Phila- 

delphia, Pa......... 
West Chester, Pa..... 





Mrs. Joseph Allen, Principal 
A. Ray Palmer, Principal 
W. H. S. Demarest, D. D. 
William P. Kelly 


Emma G. Sebring 
Matilda Gray 


Rev. Thomas Plassmann 
A. H. Onderdonk 


.|The Sister Superior 


Thomas Fell, LL. D. 


Rev. Edward P. Tivnan 
Brother D. Edward 
William Verbeck 


Albert G. Brown, S. J. 
Frank A. Gallop 
Charles Henry Strout 
Rev. John Fearnley 
Sister Mary Antony 
Rev. B. I. Gell, Ph. D. 
Walter R. Marsh 


Brother Philip 


Morton Snyder, Director 
Warren F. Teel 
Sister M. Francesca 


H. A. Nomer 
Eleanor O. Brownell 
Emily R. Underhill 


Thomas W. Sidwell 
Charles H. Keyes, President 
Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Ph. D. 


Miss Clara B. Spence 
Miss C. S. Johnson 


Andrew T. Smith, Ph. D. 
Frank R. Page 





New Brighton, N. Y... 
Hoboken, N. J 


Alexander C. Humphreys, LL. D. 
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INSTITUTION 


LOCATION 


| 


HEAD OF INSTITUTION 





Stevens School 


eee eres seer eeees 


Swarthmore College 
Syracuse University 


Technical High School 
Temple University 
Thiel College 
Thurston Preparatory School. . 


Tome School for Boys 
Tower Hill School 
Trinity College 
Trinity School 


oe ee eeeee 
eee eee ne eeeee 
eee eee eee eee wees 


eee eee eee e ee eeee 


Union Colege 
University of Buffalo 


University of Maryland 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 


University of Rochester 
University of the State of New 


eee eeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Vail-Deane School (The) 
Vassar College 
Villanova College 


Wadleigh High School 


ee eer eeoe 


Washinton and Jefferson College. 
Washington College 
Waynesburg College 
Wells College 


West Chester High School 
Western High School 
Western High School 
Western Maryland College 
West High Schoo 
Westminster College........... 
West Orange High School...... 
West Philadelphia High School 

for Boys 
West Philadelphia High School 

for Girls 
Westtown School 
Wilkes-Barre High School...... 
William Penn Charter School... 
William Penn High School.... 


Wilmington High School 
Wilson College 
Women’s College of Delaware... 


Xavier High School 


oe ee eee eens 


ee ee ay 


ee ewes eees 


eee eee eee eee eee eees 


Oe 


ee ee 


eeereee 


eoeeeee 


Hoboken, N. J. (6th 

St. & Park Ave.)... 
Swarthmore, Pa...... 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 


Harrisburg, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Greenville, Pa........ 
oa Pa.(Shady 
Port Deposit, Md.. 
Wilmington, Del..... 
Washington, D. C... 
New York City (147 
W. 91st St.) 


Schenectady, N. Y.... 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Nia- 
gara Square)....... 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.(Grant 
Boulevard) 


Aibeny, WM. ¥.. 5.2 
Collegeville, Pa 


Elizabeth, N. J 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y... 
Villanova, Pa 


New York City (114th 
St. & 7th A 
Washington, Pa...... 
Chestertown, Md.... 
Waynesburg, Pa...... 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, 
& ee 
West Chester, Pa.. 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Washington, D. C..... 
Westminster, Md... 
Rochester, N. Y...... 
New Wilmington, Pa.. 
West Orange, N. J.. 


Philadelphia, Pa...... 


Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Westtown, Pa........ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa..... 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Philadelphia, Pa. (15th 

& Wallace Sts.)..... 
Wilmington, Del 
Chambersburg, Pa.... 
Newark, Del 


New York City (30 
W. 16th St.) 


eoeeees 


eeoeee renee 


eee ee eeee 


Pancester, Fa. . s.<..s+ 
York, Pa 
Germantown, 


eo ee eee esee 





(155 W. Walnut La.) 


B. F. Carter 
Frank Aydelotte, Ph. D. 


Charles B. Fager 
Rev. R. H. Conwell 
Rev. E. F. Ritter, Acting President 


Alice M. Thurston 
.|Murray Brush, Ph. D. 
’ John D. Skilton 


Rev. Lawrence T. Cole 
Dr. Charles Alexander Richmond 


Samuel Capen 
A. F. Woods, President 
Josiah H. Penniman, Ph. D. 


Samuel B. McCormick, D. D., LL. D. 
Rush Rhees, LL. D 


Frank P. Graves, Ph. D. 
George L. Omwake, Ph. D. 


Laura A. Vail 
Henry Noble MacCracken, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Rev. F. A. Driscoll, O. S. A. 


Stuart H. Rowe 
Frederick W. Hinitt, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


|Paul R. Stewart, President 


Kerr D. MacMillan, Ph. D. 
.|R. W. Reckard 

David E. Weglein 

Elmer S. Newton 


..|Rev. A. N. Ward, President 


William M. Bennett, A. M. 
Dr. W. Chas. Wallace, President 


..|S. C. Strong 


C. C. Heyl 


Parke Schoch 

George L. Jones, Principal 

J. P. Breidinger 

Richard M. Gummere, Ph. D. 


William F. Grey 

Chas. Coxe 

Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL. D. 
Dean Winifred J. Robinson 


Rev. Thomas White, S. J. 


John H. Schwacke 
Charles H. Ehrenfeld 














= 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1922. 


A. I. Du Pont SCHOOL, Wilmington, Del. W.K. Yerger, Principal. 
ALBANY ACADEMY, Albany, N. Y. Islay F. McCormick, Head Master. 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Myerstown, Pa. A. E. Gobble, L. Clarence Hunt, 
President. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. C. F. Ross, Dean. 

BALTIMORE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Baltimore, Md. Edward Reister. 

— H’sH ScHOooL, Newark, N. J. Robert Mezger, William Mil- 
witsky. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Birmingham, Pa. A. R. Grier, Presi- 
dent; Preston S. Moulton, Head Master. 

BLAIR ACADEMY, Blairstown, N. J. John C. Sharpe, Head Master. 


BLUE RIDGE COLLEGE, New Windsor, Md. Earl W. Flohr, J. M. Henry, 
President; Paul R. Yoder. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE, Bordentown, N. J. Thomas D. 
Landon, Principal; George W. Low, Head Master. 


——— FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y. Guy W. Chipman, Prin- 
cipal. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. F. G. Ballentine. 
CANISIUS COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. Miles J. Omailia, Dean. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Hackettstown, N. J. Robert J. 
Trevorrow, President; Mrs. Robert J. Trevorrow, Head Mistress. 

CENTRAL H1GH SCHOOL, Harrisburg, Pa. Jessie C. Bowers. 

CENTRAL H1GH SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. William G. Casner, F. A. 
Child, Clarence A. Garbrick, John L. Haney, President; James M. 


Hill, Arthur W. Howes, Jacob B. Krause, D. E. Martell, James H. 
Moffat, Warren D. Renninger, Milton B. Wise. 


MIss CHANDOR’S SCHOOL, 32 East 57th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Valentine L. Chandor, Head Mistress. 


CHESTER HIGH SCHOOL, Chester, Pa. Evelina D. Caldwell, Mrs. G. S. 


Hass, Helen D. Maxwell, George W. Pedlow, Vice-Principal; Mary 
E. Pedlow. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. J. L. Pat- 
terson, Head Master. 


COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE, New Rochelle, N. Y. Sister M. Cephas, 
Mother M. Xavier. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York City. N. Y. Anna Woods Ballard, 
Adam LeRoy Jones, H. R. Steeves, Thatcher Clark. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. Livingston Farrand, President; 
R. H. Jordan. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, Williamsport, Pa. John W. Long, President. 


Mrs. Dow’s ScHooL, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Edith C. Hartman, Prin- 
cipal; D. Virginia Parks. 

DREW SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Carmel, N. Y. Clarence P. 
McClelland, President; Grace E. Smith, Dean. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE, Philadelphia, Pa. K. G. Matheson, Principal. 


EAst ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL, East Orange, N. J. Ralph E. Files, Prin- 
cipal. 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, Pa. H. H. Nye. 
ELMIRA COLLEGE, Elmira, N. Y. Mary M. Belden, F, A. Richmond. 
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a ACADEMY, Philadelphia, Pa. Robert Anderson, Fred J. Doo 
ittle. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL, Central Park West and 63d Street, New 
York City., N. Y. Augustus Klock. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, New York City., N. Y. William S. Dolan. 

FRANKFORD HIGH SCHOOL, Philadelphia Pa. Alta G. Ellis. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY, Lancaster, Pa. W. Allen Ham- 
mond, Edwin M. Hartman, Principal; Louis S. May. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Pa. Henry H. Apple, 
President; Horace R. Barnes, Mrs. H. R. Barnes, P. M. Harbold, 
Howard R. Omwake, Dean. 

FREDERICK HIGH SCHOOL, Frederick, Md. Mary C. Ott. 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. Lyda M. Degener, Abi- 
gail Evans, Alice Fussell, L. Ralston Thomas, Principal. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Washington, D. C. Mrs. Paul R. Heyl. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Wilmington, Del. Charles W. Bush, Acting Princi- 
pal; Martha C. Swan. 

FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL, Philadelphia Pa. Nellie J. Davis, Caroline E. 
DeGreene, Ruth S. Goodwin, Walter W. Haviland, Principal. Lucile 
Hiatt, E. Mae Myers, L. Cheyney Smith, Henry A. Todd, Mary A. 
Wickersham. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 226 East 16th Street, New York City, N. Y. John 
L. Carver, Principal; Alice S. Palmer. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, George School, Pa. Emily Atkinson, Gertrude Cran- 
ston, William Eves, George H. Nutt, Ethel B. Phillips, Norman W. 
Swayne, George A. Walton, Principal. 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. W. T. Tallon, Dean. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. Dennis J. Comey. 


GERMANTOWN ACADEMY, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Samuel E. 
Osbourn, Head Master. 


GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. G. R. Bennett, H. 
A. Domincovich, Elisabeth T. Roberts, Emma D. Roberts, Stanley 
R. Yarnall, Principal. 


GERMANTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, Philadelphia Pa. Mrs. John C. Bechtel, 
John C. Bechtel, Samuel E. Berger, C. Edna Bramble, Florence 
Buckley, Anna Cole, Alice Hutchings, Elmer A. Jacoby, J. Frank 
Jones, Frederick W. Ohl, Jessie A. Rodman, Bertha Rosenheimer, 
H. P. Rothermel, Marta Samans, Alma T. Waldie. 


GIRLS’ HiGH SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. Abigail Blackburn. 

GOUCHER COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. H. Froelicher, Carrie M. Probst. 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE, Grove City, Pa. Weir C. Ketler, President. 
GUNSTON HALL, Washington, D.C. Mary B. Kerr, Edith R. Macauley. 
HALSTED SCHOOL, Yonkers, N. Y. Mary S. Jenkins, Principal. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford, Pa. Robert Atkinson, J. A. Kelly, 
W. B. Meldrum, L. H. Rittenhouse, A. H. Wilson. 


— FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Haverford, Pa. Frances C. Ferris, Prin- 
cipal. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL, Haverford, Pa. Charlotte L. Haussmann, Stephen 
B. Knowlton, Samuel H. Newhall, Miss A. G. Masters. 


HIGHLAND HALL, Hollidaysburg, Pa. Alice M. Stevenson. 
THE HILL SCHOOL, Pottstown, Pa. T. R. Hyde. 
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(Miss) HILL’s SCHOOL, 1808 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Agnes 
B. Austin, Principal; Marguerite E. Chapman, Lillian C. Jones. 

HoBART COLLEGE, Geneva, N. Y. Murray Bartlett, President. 

HoFFMAN SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. Mabel Higgins. 

HoLToN-ARMS SCHOOL, Washington, D. C. Frederika Hodder, Ethel 
Ronaldson. 

Hoop COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. Joseph H. Apple, President; Miss W. 
A. Lantz, Dorothy I. Worrill, Esther E. Shaw, Charles E. Wehler. 


HoRACE MANN SCHOOL FOR Boys, New York City, N. Y. Samuel N. 
ag — H. Bruce, Charles C. Tillinghast, Principal; John T. 
an Sant. 


HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Elizabeth B. Collier, E. 
Adelaide Hahn, Evelyn Walker. 


HUNTER COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL, New York City, N. Y. Mary M. Fay. 


JACOBI SCHOOL, New York City, N. Y. Mary E. Calhoun, Principal; 
Ella C. Lewis. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, Baltimore, Md. J. Elliott Gilpin. 

JUNIATA COLLEGE, Huntingdon, Pa. J. Harvey Brumbaugh, President. 

KENSINGTON HIGH ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. Anna Adaire, Thyra 
Crawford, Alice E. Fillger, Elmira Lodor, Lizette Paravicini, Mabel 
A. Purdy, Luella Sexemith, Harriet W. Sheppard, Anita P. Shol- 
lenberger. 

KENT PLACE SCHOOL, Summit, N. J. Miss Carpenter, Mrs. S. W. Paul, 
Head Mistress. 

KYNETON SCHOOL, Villa Nova, Pa. Janet B. Laing, Principal. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. John H. McCracken, President; 
James W. Tupper. 

LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, Lawrenceville, N. J. David Kelly. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, Bethlehem, Pa. C. L. Thornburg. 

LEWES HIGH ScHOOL, Lewes, Del. Ira S. Brinser, Principal. 

LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, Lincoln University, Pa. George Johnson, Dean; 
William Hallock Johnson, W. L. Wright. 

—_ COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. Philip M. Finegan, Dean; O. A. Rein- 

alter. 

LoyoLa HIGH ScHOOL, Baltimore, Md. A. J. Blircher, John F. Duston, 
Principal. 

McDonocH ScHooL, McDonogh, Md. W. T. Childs, Principal; Mrs. 
W. T. Childs. 

MAHER PREPARATORY AND TUTORING SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. John F. 
Maher, Head Master; Thomas Maher. 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York City, N. Y. Brother Jasper, Dean; 
Brother Thomas, President; 

Mary Lyon SCHOOL, Swarthmore, Pa. Martha R. Blessing, Frances L. 
_ Principal; H. M. Crist, Principal; Alice W. Jackson, Mand 

oy. 

MarRywoop COLLEGE, Scranton, Pa. Sister M. Immaculata, Dean; Sister 
M. Madeleine, Registrar. 

THE MASTERS SCHOOL, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. B. B. Anderson, Lucy R. 
Roberts. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa. C. A. Brown, Wilmarth I. 
Jacobs, James G. Miller, Registrar; Archibald Rutledge, Ivey H. 
Wyman. 
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MIDDLETOWN HiGH ScHOOL, Middletown, Del. Helen F. Cochran, Ida V. 
Howell, O. E. McKnight, Principal; Mabel Price. 

MONTCLAIR ACADEMY, Montclair, N. J. Harold H. Bradley, Frank M. 
Debatin, William H. Miller. 

MONTGOMERY SCHOOL, Wynnewood, Pa. Gibson Bell, Head Master; 
William L. Morris. 
MOORESTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Moorestown, N. J. W. E. Barrett, 
Head Master; Alfred L. Deyo, W. Waldo Hayes, Alfred Lowry. 
MORAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bethlehem, Pa. Albert 
G. Rau, Dean. 

MORAVIAN SEMINARY AND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. R. Reimer, President. 

Morris HicH ScHooL, New York City, N. Y. Florence L. Ferris, Fred 
C. White. 

Mount SAINT AGNES, Mt. Washington, Md. Sister M. Irene, Sister M. 
Xavier. 

Mount SAINT MARyY’s COLLEGE, Emmitsburg, Md. B. J. Bradley, Presi- 
dent; Edmund Ryan. 

Mount VERNON SEMINARY, Washington, D. C. Jean D. Cole, Louise 
Hempstead. 

MUHLENBURG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa. Robert C. Horn. 

NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOLS, Washington, D. C. Lincoln Whitaker. 

NEPTUNE TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, Ocean Grove, N. J. Yorke E. 
Rhodes. 

NEWARK ACADEMY, Newark, N. J. Wilson Farrand, Head Master. 

New YorK UNIVERSITY, New York City, N. Y. Manball S. Brown, 
Homer A. Watt. 

NICHOLS SCHOOL, Buffalo, N. Y. Walter D. Head, Head Master. 

NorRTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. A. O. Michener, Edward 
C. Parker, Theo. S. Rowland, Ellis A. Schnabel. 

PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. John H. Denbigh, 
Principal. 

PARK SCHOOL, Baltimore, Md. Kathrine W. Masters, Julia R. Morse. 

Passaic HIGH SCHOOL, Passaic, N. J. Helen M. Hall. 

PEDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, N. J. R. W. Swetland, Head Master. 

PENN HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Chambersburg, Pa. Elizabeth M. Ait- 
ken, A. B. Maxwell. 

PENN STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa. Francis W. Brachett. 

PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Philadelphia, Pa. Jennie E. 
Allen, Mary A. Boyle, B. H. Browning, Reba Byrom, Emma H. 
Carroll, Mabel Church, Mary L. Constable, Clara G. Dilks, Lewis 
R. Harley, Principal; Eleanor L. McKenna, Alice E. McQueen, 
Euphernia N. Mann, Emma L. Newett, Margaret A. Older, Alma 
V. Saurwalt, Margaret Sproul, F. Irene Steele, E. L. G. Thomas, 


Eleanor W. Thompson, Carolyn A. Underhill, Helen A. Wilder, 
Evaline Young. 


PHILADELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. Eugene J. Baker, 
Principal; Eleanor S. Lungren, Pauline W. Spencer, G. E. Spiegle, 
Elizabeth S. Tait. 

PinGrY SCHOOL, Elizabeth, N. J. C. Bertram Newton, Head Master. 

POLYTECHNIC PREPARATORY COUNTRY Day ScHooL, Dyker Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. C. P. Scoboria. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Princeton, N. J. D. L. Buffum, Radcliffe 
Heermance. 
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Recis High ScHooL, 55 East 84th Street, New York City,N. Y. F. X. 
Downey, Francis X. Pierce. 


ROCKFORD KINDERGARTEN, Wilmington, Del. Carrie A. Nutter. 
Rock HILL CoLLece. Brother Felician, President. 
RUTGERS COLLEGE, New Brunswick, N. J. Walter R. Newton. 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, New Brunswick, N. J. J. M. Hays, 
John A. Tallmadge. 


St. AGATHA SCHOOL, New York City, N. Y. W.H. Frick. 

St. JOHN’s COLLEGE, Annapolis, Md. R. H. Ridgely. 

St. JOHN’sS COLLEGE, Brooklyn, N. Y. Thomas F. Ryan. 

St. JOHN’s COLLEGE HicH ScHooL, Brooklyn, N. Y. C. H. Faivre. 
St. JoHN’s SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. Guido F. Verbeck. 

St. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, Philadelphia, Pa. Leo F. Andries. 


St. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. Ste- 
phen F. McNamee. 


St. LUKE’s SCHOOL, Wayne, Pa. Jesse E. Phillips. 

St. PAUL’s SCHOOL, Garden City, N. Y. Walter R. Marsh. 

SALESIANUM SCHOOL, Wilmington, Del. J. F. Butler, Principal. 

THE SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. <A. Ethel 
Borden, G. R. Mirick, Morton Snyder, Head Master. 

SIDWELL’s FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Washington, D. C. Helen L. F. Lyon, 
Thomas W. Sidwell, Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell, Alberta Wilson. 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Charles H. Keyes. 

SMITH COLLEGE, Northampton, Mass. Eleanor L. Lord. 

SouTH ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL, South Orange, N. J. John H. Bosshart, 
Principal. 

SoUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Philadelphia, Pa. Julia 

Bligh, Laura H. Cadwallader, Amy L. Clapp, Margaret Graff, 
M. Louise Nichols, Helen O. Shollenberger. 

SouTH SipE HicH ScHooL, Newark, N. J. Charles E. Dull. 

STEVENS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Helen M. 
Shewbrooks. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa. Ethel Hampson Brewster, 
Raymond Walters, Dean. 

TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, Harrisburg, Pa. R. J. Saylor. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia, Pa. Thaddens L. Bolton, Laura H. 
Carnell, Dean; James H. Durham, Hayim Fineman, A. B. Linsley, 
Marion Mackenzie, Minnie Jane Merrells, Sara E. Beardslee. 

THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, Pa. Edwin B. Evans. 

THE TOME SCHOOL, Port Deposit, Md. J. M. Arthur, Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray P. Brush, C. A. Erving, Frederick S. Henry. 

TOWER HILL ScHOOL, Wilmington, Del. Vergne M. Creswell, Martha 
E. Sachs, Mary S. Green, Edmund J. Saunders, John D. Skilton, 
Head Master. 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, Buffalo, N. Y. Julian Park. 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Del. Elisha Conover, Ezra B. 
Crooks, Q. C. Drake, George A. Harter, Winifred J. Robinson, 
George H. Ryden, Edward L. Smith, Acting President; W. O. 
Sypherd, W. A. Wilkinson. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, Baltimore, Md. C. O. Appleman, Nul E. 
Gordon, W. M. Hillegeist. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. J. H. Penniman, 
Provost; J. H. Minnick, J. P. W. Crawford, Stanley P. Shugert, 
H. Lamar Crosby, George William McClelland, F. E, Schelling, 
Herman V. Ames, Roland G. Kent. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh, Pa. S. B. Linhart, G. H. 
Reavis. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, Rochester, N. Y. Eliott Frost. 


URINUS COLLEGE, Collegeville, Pa. J. W. Clawson, W. R. Gauthrop, 
=" ~ Kline, Paul A. Mertz, Veo F. Swall, C. V. Tower, Calvin 
. Yost. 
URSULINE ACADEMY, Wilmington, Del. Sister Mary Agnes, Sister M. 
Aloysius, Sister M. Bernardine, Sister M. Ignatius, Sister M. 
Loyola, Mother M. Olympias, Principal; Sister Mary Ursula. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Elizabeth B. Cowley. 


WEsT CHESTER HIGH SCHOOL, West Chester, Pa. Elmer G. Clayton, 
Sara C. Evans, Elizabeth M. Hause, Addison L. Jones, S. R. 
Oldham, Principal. 


WESTERN HiGH ScHOOL, Baltimore, Md. M. Theresa Dallam, Miriam 
Elfreth, Mary Ella Harrison. 


WESTERN HiGH SCHOOL, Washington, D. C. P. Edna Thonssen. 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, Md. A. M. Isanogle, Mrs. 
A. M. Isanogle. 


WEsT ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL, West Orange, N. J. Frederick W. Reim- 
herr, Principal. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL, Westtown, Pa. Carroll T. Brown, Edith M. Cook, 
George L. Jones, Lydia T. Jones, Marian B, Rustedt. 


WEST PHILADELPHIA HicH SCHOOL FoR Boys, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
John T. Brackin, George Lewis Plitt, L. F. Rondinella, C. C. Heyl, 
Principal; Edward E. Wildman. 


WEST PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mary C. Burchinal, Anna M. Cullen, Nellie P. Ferry, Hannah 
Goodman, Miss E. M. Haigh, Anna M. Kinney, Elizabeth Linton, 
R. Beatrice Miller, Pearl B. Mitchell, M. Eloise Schuyler, Lillian A. 
Thomas, Anne Linton, Dena D. Ungemach. 


WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. Henry A. Dresser. 


WILLIAM PENN HIGH ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. Grace L. Bentley, 
Olive L. Donnelly, A. Elizabeth Downward, Annie Dunster, Agnes 
a Long, Mary L. Root, J. T. Rorer, M. E. Wilhelmi, Emma Wol- 
enden. 


WILMINGTON FRLENDS’ SCHOOL, Wilmington, Del. Edith P. Hubbard. 


WILMINGTON HIGH ScHoo.t, Wilmington, Del. Henry S. Africa, 
Frances L. Baird, Mary J. Ballance, James A. Barkley, Emma 
Beck, Ruth E. Bennett, Louise Billyard, Lucy M. Carvin, Frank 
M. Comfort, Carrie L. Cooper, Charles Coxe, Principal; Helen 
Dickey, Madeleine Dixon, Frank M. Heal, Ralph L. Jacobs, E. W. 
Keenan, Anna T. Lincoln, Esau H. Loomis, Lela A. Lynam, Eliza- 
beth S. McDaniel, Mrs. J. A. McDonald, Eugene R. Manning, Alice 
Mercer, George W. Merkle, Alice C. Palmer, Elizabeth J. Patton, 
Florence Ramo, A. Edward Rhodes, Frances H. Riley, Nellie L. 
Sawin, Ella D. B. Semple, Jessamine Smith, Leighton K. Smith, 
Henry M. Snyder, Nora Stuart, Ethel V. Ward, Grace L. Wentz. 


WILSON COLLEGE, Chambersburg, Pa. A. Mildred Franklin, Lillian M. 
Rosenkrans, Dean; E. D. Warfield, President. 
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WOODMERE ACADEMY, Woodmere, N. Y. C. B. Walsh, Head Master. 

Xavier HicgH ScHooL, New York City, N. Y. John F. McNally. 

CLAYMONT PuBLIC ScHooLs. H. E. Stahl, Superintendent. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., High SCHOOLS (White). Rene’ Samson, Harry 
English. 

WILMINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Wilmington, Del. Ernest C. Witham, 
Director of Research; David A. Ward, Superintendent of Schools. 

MEDIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Media, Pa. N. W. Wardman. 

DELAWARE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Penna. Walter L. Philips, As- 
sistant County Superintendent; Mrs. Walter L. Philips. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Merle S. Bateman, Credential Sec- 
retary. 

GINN & COMPANY, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. Ralph L. 
Hayes, Robert L. Eaton. 

BRYANT TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Philadelphia, Pa. M n A. B 
President; Earle F. Maloney, udeon. —_ — 

Gusests—Major G. L, Williams, G. D. Gossard, Annville, Pa.; Frederick 
C. Hodgdon, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y.; L. C. 
Starkey, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, 
2608 Franklin Street, Wilmington, Del., and Mrs. David A. Ward, 
1211 West Ninth Street, Wilmington, Del 








